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Photographer Kindra Clineff discovered these catkins gently 
cradling a nest near Windsor and thereby proved that pussies 
and birds are not always a catastrophic combination. 
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WHIRLIGIGS: 

Ali Play and no work 


By Larry Floersch and Ron Pilling 
Photographs by Ron Pilling 


awarm gust of morning air sends 
Jl\ them all into frenzied activity. A 
farmer milks away at his Holstein in 
a manner that surely would bring re- 
taliation from the cow under different 
circumstances. A bonneted house- 
wife scrubs vigorously at her wash- 
board, too intent on the dirt to notice 
her neighbor a few feet away being 
repeatedly kicked by his mule. A little 
farther on, a sawyer is bucking a log 
with his bow saw in such hastę that 
one might think the first flakes of 
winter were upon his shoulders 
rather than the first blush of a spring 
day. 

These are not the antics of my 
neighbors; most of them are not given 
to hasty or irrational outbursts except 
on Town Meeting Day. Instead, I am 


enjoying the bustle of some bright 
whirligigs at a flea market. 

Whirligigs are no morę than lawn 
ornaments or toys that are animated 
by the action of the wind on a pro- 
peller or paddles. The habit of build- 
ing and displaying whirligigs is 
hardly unique to Vermont, but it 
might seem that way, especially 
when the gardens and lawns have 
taken on the intense green so char- 
acteristic of spring, against which the 
motion and colors of the whirligigs 
stand out in bright contrast. 

Most whirligigs are madę of wood. 
Some are relatively simple in con- 
struction, such as those in the shape 
of ducks with paddles for wings. Oth- 
ers are morę complicated, with pro- 
pellers driving smali human forms in 



"A farmer milks away at his Holstein in a manner that surely would bring 
retaliation from the cow under different circumstances." 


various activities. I have heard of oth- 
ers that are morę elaborate still, with 
stacks of propellers and gears that 
seem intended only to celebrate 
movement itself. The most prevalent 
whirligigs, however, are the ones 
with smali human characters. Usually 
these little people are performing a 
farm or household chore but this is to 
be expected: Whirligigs are classified 
as a form of folk art, and folk artists, 
I am told, take their inspiration from 
everyday activities. As everyone 
knows, folks in the country are al- 
most always engaged in a chore of 
one sort or another. 

Why whirligigs are popular, I am 
unsure. I have heard that they will 
keep birds, moles and gophers out of 
the garden or lawn, but the birds, 
moles and gophers I know find them 
as amusing as the other deterrents I 
employ. It may be the ingenuity of 
their mechanical design that makes 
them attractive, or it may be the in- 
dividuality expressed in the way they 
are painted. The answer could lie 
even deeper, in an unconscious de- 
sire to make light of work or in the 
universal wish of humans to harness 
the forces of naturę to the work at 
hand. I suspect, however, that they 
are popular simply because they are 
fun. 

Some authorities believe that whirl¬ 
igigs had their origins in "Sunday 
toys;" that is, toys that were permit- 
ted on the Stern Puritan Sabbath in 
colonial times. Others believe that the 
original whirligigs were a form of 
weathervane that not only indicated 
the direction of the wind, but, by the 
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When the wind blows, there's a tremendous amount 
of actiuity atop this wagon near Windsor , above, 
but the amount of work actually accomplished is 
negligible. Left and below, are two of the most 
common oarieties of whirligigs: the cantankerous 
kicking mule and the mad washerwoman. 



"I suspect, however , that whirligigs are 
popular simply because they are fun." 


speed of its activity, also gave some 
gauge of the wind's velocity. 

I prefer the second theory, for it is 
the weather that creates a kind of kin- 
ship between whirligigs and me. It is 
the wind that drives them in their 
tasks; it is the weather, the turn of 
seasons, that drives me in minę about 
the garden, the house and the wood- 
pile. The relationship with the 
weather is a strong one for those who 
choose to live on the land, but it is 
one that I usually do not find op- 
pressive. Still, as I pick up my saw 
and head for the woodpile on this 
warm and sunny day, I am envious 
for an instant of the little sawyer at 
the flea market — he need work only 
when the wind blows. 
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Ingenuity 
in the 

Green Mountains 


By Tom Slayton 

Photographs by Yyto Starinskas 


I t's the spirit that metamorphoses an 
old pair of jumper cables into a gate 
latch or generates methane gas out of a 
manure pile; the agile mind that first 
thinks of boosting sugar-making ef- 
ficiency by draping plastic sheeting over 
the boiling pan. The chains welded to- 
gether into mailbox posts on back roads 
exemplify it, as do a child's garage-made 
skibob, the array of baroque apple parers 
that were invented in Vermont during the 
mid-1800s, and the latest research on 
woodstoves and solar-generated electric- 
ity. Genius seems too pompous a word 
for this humble phenomenon. Ultimately 
it's a matter of everyday life. 

Last year, student researchers at the Es- 
sex Middle School discovered that no 
fewer than 23 Vermonters had been is- 
sued patents over the years for improve- 
ments on the boot. Many of these 
innovators were only dimly aware of the 
place they were making for themselves in 
history. Many of them simply stumbled 
into their places like Julio Buel, who in- 
vented the fishing spoon after he saw a 
fish bite the tablespoon he accidentally 
dropped into a lakę. Instead of genius, 
cali it ingenuity. By any name, it's a touch- 
stone of Vermont's character. 

For the sake of Green Mountain chau- 
vinism, it would be nice to imagine that 
Vermonters really are sharper and morę 
inventive than other people. But this 
won't wash. The simple truth seems to 
be that Vermonters have had morę op- 
portunity to be ingenious because Ver- 
mont is such a rigorous place. Here, 
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where rural isolation plus a native fru- 
gality enforced by climate and circum- 
stance has assured the State an abundant 
supply of necessity, necessity has truły 
been the mother of invention. As a result, 
uncommon ingenuity has been a com- 
monplace component of the Vermont 
mind for generations. 

It is no coincidence that the first federal 
patent ever issued was issued to a Ver- 
monter. It went to Samuel Hopkins of 
Pittsford in 1790 for his new method of 
making pot and pearl ash (substances 
used in the soaps of that time). 

Other patents followed by the thou- 
sands. The electric motor, the Steel car- 
penter's square, the platform scalę, the 
Steel plow, the first globe madę in the 
United States, the spring clothespin, and 
hundreds of other items were invented 
by Vermonters. Morę recently, residents 
of the State have been issued patents for 
everything from solar collectors to Com¬ 
puter parts. "Vermonters are very inde- 
pendent-minded," says folklorist Mark 
Greenberg of Montpelier, who is working 
on a series of radio profiles of Vermont 
workers. "Invention is just a part of their 
daily life. Sometimes the end result can 
be pretty startling, but the means of get- 
ting there is often very commonplace." 

The echoes of some historie examples 
of Vermont ingenuity can still be heard 
today. Samuel Morey's little steamboat, 
sputtering around on Fairlee Pond in 
1792, predated Robert Fulton's "Cler- 
mont" by morę than a decade. Fulton 
even came to Fairlee and looked closely 


over Morey's boat before building his 
own. An investigative committee later de- 
termined that Morey, not Fulton, should 
have been credited with inventing the 
steamboat, but by then it was too late. 
Fulton sent the Clermont up the Hud¬ 
son to cheers and acclaim, while Morey, 
in a fit of frustration, sent his boat to the 
bottom of the lakę in Fairlee that now 
bears his name. 

Thaddeus Fairbanks was morę fortu- 
nate. Fairbanks grew up in St. Johnsbury 
as the son of a family of millers and iron- 
workers, but he went on to pattern stoves 
and plows at the family foundry. Even- 
tually he was granted 32 patents, and 
redesigned the old-fashioned icebox so 
that it cooled food morę efficiently. He is 
remembered today, however, as the man 
who in 1830 invented the platform scalę. 
Much of the elegance of St. Johnsbury's 
architecture, the Fairbanks Museum with 
its planetarium and the nearby Athe- 
naeum, are all a direct consequence of the 
economic prosperity that the Fairbanks 
Scalę Company brought to the inventor's 
home town. 

Equally remarkable was Fairbanks's de¬ 
sign for and creation of a manufactory in 
St. Johnsbury to produce his scales. He 
built it entirely from scratch. One 
hundred and fifty-three years later, the 
company (now renamed Fairbanks- 
Morse, for yet another innovator) remains 
a mainstay of the town's economy, al- 
though it is now owned by Colt Industries. 

Blacksmith Silas Hawes of North Ben- 
nington also built a durable industry out 
of his invention. Shortly after the War of 
1812, Hawes welded two saw blades to- 
gether at a right angle to produce the first 
Steel carpenteTs square. It was an im- 
mediate success because it lasted longer 
and was morę accurate than the common 
wooden squares of his day. Hawes pat- 
ented the device in 1817, and started man- 
ufacturing them. The Eagle Square Co. 
was incorporated in 1859. 

Today Hawes would not recognize the 
descendant of his little mili. The modern 
plant of the Stanley Tools Co., a division 
of the Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Conn., makes some 300 different tools in- 
cluding40 different types of squares. Not- 
withstanding this expansion and diver- 
sification, the company founded by Silas 
Hawes recalls its roots with a gilded eagle 
that is mounted out front. 

Paul Harris, foreman of the company's 
square-making operation, is a member of 
a Bennington County family that has 
worked in the Eagle Square plant sińce 





With the Defiant woodstooe, Duncan Syme (above) and Murray Howell set new standards in the industry. 


the 1860s. According to Harris, ingenuity 
is an ongoing tradition at the plant, which 
employs 265 local people. As he tours the 
square shop, he can point to a series of 
machines, some invented by local work- 
ers, that have improved the manufacture 
of squares over the years. 

"I can remember the time when 5000 
squares a week seemed like the maximum 
we could make," Harris says. "But with 
the changes, we're now able to run off 
morę than 40,000 in the same time. It's a 
whole new ballgame now." 

.Across the State in Westminster, veg- 
etable grower Howard Prussack has 
brought twentieth century technology to 
the age-old pursuit of farming. Prussack, 
who says he would not mind at all be- 
coming Vermont's first millionaire vege- 
table grower, has already built a $270,000 
per year business by using his wits on his 
modest 50 acres of farmland. 

At first, all he knew was that there was 
a market in Windham County for fresh 
local lettuce year-round, and that Euro- 
peans had developed techniques for 
growing lettuce in greenhouses. Moti- 
vated by the former and inspired by the 
latter, he beat the Vermont winter and 
now has nearly 3500 heads of Ostenada 
lettuce growing in peat-pots in his green- 
house. 

The only soil for each head of lettuce is 
the tiny peat-pot in which it sprouts. The 
sprouts are set in slanted plastic trays 


through which a slow trickle of fertilized 
water flows and feeds the plants. Rows 
of the trays fili the greenhouse, all fed 
from a well of fertilized water along a side 
wali. Prussack has just opened a new 
farmstand near Brattleboro where he will 
have the lettuce growing all year long, 
right under his customers' noses. 

"It's going to be Vermont's first year- 
round, pick-your-own operation," he 


grins. "I can be a farmer year-round 
now." 

W armth, not light, was Duncan 
Syme's requirement, but it was still a pro- 
cess of necessity mothering invention that 
inspired him to invent a stove that has 
sińce madę his fortunę. Syme was the de¬ 
signer, with the late Murray Howell, of 



Unemployment bred opportunity for Dave Covey, 
who used the free time to invent "Port-Cord." 



Dale Guldbrandsen, left, and Paul Harris hołd two of the 40 uariations on the 
Steel square that have come from Silas Hawes's inoention 172 years ago. 
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A garden hose, a pump and an old spray-paint compressor madę it possible for 
the Lakę Champlain Transportation Co. to serve traffic on the lakę year-round. 
Opposite page: Awash in a green sea of Ostenada lettuce that is unaffected by 
Vermont's climatic oicissitudes, Howard Prussack Has good reason to be smiling. 



the now-famous Defiant stove. He recalls 
that a winter of quiet agony preceded — 
and produced — the Defiant. 

"I heated my house with wood that first 
winter of 1974," he says. "Mostly green 
white birch." 

His stove generated so much creosote 
that he had to channel it into pails and 
troughs. Furthermore, the stove would 
not hołd a fire overnight and the house 
was never really warm. As he shivered, 
Syme began collecting data on woodstove 
and combustion technology. 

He and Howell determined to design a 
stove that could be used either open (like 
a fireplace) or closed, was good looking 
and efficient. The result was the Defiant. 
Syme's company, Vermont Castings Inc., 
in Randolph, now makes Defiants and 
several similar smaller stoves. They're a 
top-of-the-line stove so highly regarded 
in the marketplace that Yermont Castings 
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Photographs on this page courtesy of Lakę Champlain Transportation 





















regularly has to fight off identical copies 
madę by other companies. 

The company's thorough follow-up ser- 
vice is not an innovation but it is unusual 
in the hard-bitten world of industry. Last 
year morę than 10,000 owners of Vermont 
Castings stoves came to the firm's annual 
party. Syme now runs the largest spe- 
cialized stove-making company in the 
world, complete with its own foundry 
and a linę of accessories that ranges from 
brackets and mitten-racks to in-stove 
water heaters, but he still remembers: 
"The elear definition of what we wanted 
to do came during that long, cold winter 
of our discontent." 

That same keen desire for a better way 
came to Dave Covey of Williamstown as 
he nervously watched his wife, Angelinę, 
help him saw cordwood with a big rotary 
saw powered by his tractor. Covey, a 
careful man who grew up on a Williams¬ 
town farm, kept worrying that Angelinę 
might trip or get her clothing caught in 
the whirring, exposed saw. 

He wanted something smaller and 
safer, morę like a chain saw, but he 
wanted to retain the ease and flexibility 
of a bench saw. During the winter, while 
he was laid off from his job in road con- 
struction, Covey went to work in his base- 


ment with stock metal and a welding 
torch. 

What emerged from his workshop a 
few days later was a metal bench, much 
like a sawhorse, with one major differ- 
ence: bolt a chain saw to it, blade up, and 
anyone can operate the chain saw with 
his foot, using it like a bench saw. The 
modified bench saw can be used for cut- 
ting firewood, sharpening cedar posts, 
and performing rough carpentry. To pre- 
vent the kind of accidents he was con- 
cerned about with the rotary saw, he 
included a guard for the upright saw 
blade. Covey calls it the "Port-Cord" and 
would like to market it commercially. The 
patent is pending. 

"Growing up on the farm, we always 
dabbled in making things," he says. 
"With 12 kids and not a lot of money, if 
you didn't make it, you didn't have it. 
That's where it all started, I guess." 

For John Camm, superintendent of ma¬ 
rinę operations for the Lakę Champlain 
Transportation Company in Burlington, it 
all started when his company decided it 
wanted to run one of its ferryboats across 
Lakę Champlain all winter. Commuters 
between Plattsburgh, N.Y., and Grand 
Isle had long depended on the boat's ser- 
vice in summer because it cuts in half the 


driving distance between Plattsburgh and 
Burlington. Until 1976, however, the 
lake's winter ice sheet had blocked cold- 
weather ferry service. 

Camm originally thought he would 
have to lay a perforated "bubbler" hose 
from Grand Isle all the way to Cumber¬ 
land Head, but some preliminary research 
convinced him the ferry would be able to 
crunch through any overnight accumu- 
lation of ice, even at 20 below, if he could 
only be surę of getting the boat moving. 
"You can freeze a boat into the slip very 
easily," he says. "But if you can get it 
moving at all, you can easily break thin 
ice on the open lakę." 

Having reached that conclusion, Camm 
took an old spray-paint compressor and 
a garden hose with holes punched in it 
and rigged up a bubbler around the slip 
where the ferry docks overnight. A pump 
and a section of eight-inch pipę directed 
a flow of slightly warmer subsurface 
water that pushed floating ice away from 
the slip. It worked, and the Plattsburgh- 
Grand Isle ferry has run on Schedule 
every winter sińce 1976. Camm estimates 
that 700 vehicles per day use the ferry in 
mid-winter. 

"There's a demand. The traffic is 
there," he says, "and it's also been re- 
warding to keep our crews working 
longer." 
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Jato Coleman of North Wind Power has 
pioneered in deoeloping graceful and 
efficient wood rotors for windmills that 
automatically shut down in high winds. 


D r. James Begun already has one job as 
a Montpelier optometrist, and does not 
need to work longer hours. Nevertheless, 
he recently patented a new type of solar 
collector that he believes will make di- 
rect solar energy morę practical in north- 
ern regions like the Green Mountain 
State. Like Syme's stove and several other 
recent inventions, Begun's collector is a 
direct result of the energy shortages that 
hit Vermont hard in the early 1970s. 

Begun had found, like others, that flat- 
plate solar collectors (the most common 
kind) are easy to build, but not very ef- 
fective in northern climates. Concentrat- 
ing collectors do a better job of trapping 
the thin northern sunlight, but have nor- 
mally required devices to move them so 
they can continually focus on the sun. He 
set out to build for his home a combina- 
tion of both types: a stationary, concen- 
trating solar collector. 

Quickly he hit on the principle and be- 
gan to use his knowledge of optics to 
build a collector that could focus the sun's 
light via mirrors into an interior heat col¬ 
lector capable of trapping the sun's infra- 
red radiation, and thereby its heat. "I was 
up doing calculations and designs night 


after night/' Begun recalls. "Basically, I 
was playing with the properties of light 
and optics and the length of solar coor- 
dinates." 

Finally his design clicked. He built a 
prototype and patented it. Now he's hur- 
rying to put his collector into production. 
He believes it could transform the market 
for solar energy technology in Vermont. 

Despite reassurances from experts that 
it would work, Begun wanted to test his 
invention himself. Once again, he was 
honoring a venerable Vermont tradition. 
He set it out on his lawn on a sunny, cold 
March day last year and within 45 min- 
utes the collector was too hot to touch. 
Begun was morę than pleased. 

Like Begun's solar collector, the devices 
pioneered by Jato Coleman of North Wind 
Power in Waitsfield are a far ery from Sam 
Hopkins's pot and pearl ash. Coleman's 
creations are complicated to the point of 
being difficult to explain without technical 
drawings and thousands of carefully cho- 
sen words. What he has invented, how- 
ever, are rotor control devices that enable 
windmills to turn safely and efficiently in 





In northern regions where sunlight can be thin and scarce, James Beguns stationary, concentrating solar collector may transform the industry. 
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mild winds and to shut down in high 
winds so they won't be damaged. Cole- 
man has also pioneered a process for 
building a wooden blade that is stable and 
efficient, and that has a greater fatigue 
strength than Steel, in addition to being 
graceful and beautiful. 

North Wind Power makes top-of-the- 
line windmills that are known for their 
reliability. The kind of inventing practiced 
there regularly treads the outer edges of 
the possible. At the moment, the firm is 
designing a complex of windmill units to 
be strung on a network of cables between 
two California hills above windy Alta- 
mont Pass. It is called "Windwall," and 
Coleman believes it will generate morę 
than 100 megawatts of power when it 
is finally in place. 

"We wanted to come in with a new con- 
cept," he says. "lt's cheaper than towers 
and produces morę energy per acre." Ac- 
cording to Coleman, grand-scale devices 
such as Windwall will help California re- 
place with wind much of its present nu- 
clear generating capacity before the turn 
of the twenty-first century. 

North Wind's founder and former 
president, Waitsfield architect David Sell- 
ers, helped with the Windwall concept, 
and is now in charge of advanced Systems 
for the company. He is less of a technician 
and morę of an idealist and dreamer than 


either Coleman or Begun, and he believes 
that Vermont's easygoing informality, its 
rough climate and beautiful topography 
promote mental creativity. 

Sellers's creativity is evident from the 
moment you enter his rambling, uncon- 
ventional home overlooking the Mad 
River Valley. Among its novelties are 
walls built so they open outward in the 
summer and close in the winter. "I 
wanted to explore architecture with a 
sense of discovery," Sellers says. "A 
house should be like a flower, or a jacket 
you take on and off: It should open and 
close with the seasons." 

Not all of the ideas work that percolate 
out of Sellers's busy mind. He once at- 
tempted to build a house by spraying 
forms carved out of snów with concrete 
and foam insulation. 'The house was 
fine, but it was so well insulated that it 
took six months for the snów to melt out 
from between the walls," he says, laugh- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, Sellers hits morę often 
than he misses. His own current projects 
involve elements of architecture, tech- 
nology, and social engineering. One of his 
current projects is overseeing the com- 
pletion of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. Sellers won the com- 
petition to redesign the church with his 
plan for a glass and cast iron south tran- 
sept enclosing a greenhouse. Visible 
within the greenhouse will be the stone 


vaulting and Gothic interior of the church, 
along with its surrounding gardens and 
trees. He is also developing a completely 
self-sufficient research center in the Carib- 
bean for the Cousteau Society, planning 
a holistic health community on 400 acres 
in West Virginia, and helping to build a 
natural-process winery in California that 
will be tunneled into the rocky hillside 
where the grapes grow. 

In his spare time, Sellers has plans to 
revamp the winter recreation industry in 
Vermont. He has designed and built a 
prototype of a lightweight fiberglass sled 
that he thinks is less expensive, less 
wasteful of resources, morę fun, and 
morę healthful than traditional downhill 
skiing. 

David Sellers is convinced that man- 
kind stands at the brink of a new golden 
age. The classic wind generator turning 
łaziły on the ridge above his house is a 
reminder that he is not an idle dreamer. 
He is practical enough to have brought 
several of his dreams to fruition, North 
Wind Power among them. It is almost 
possible in his presence to believe in the 
prospects of his new golden age. 

After all, making visions work is what 
Vermont ingenuity has always been 
about. One needs only to consider all the 
Vermonters in the state's past who be- 
lieved in better apple parers and better 
boots. Sellers is just applying an old prin- 
ciple on a slightly grander scalę. c Cn 
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The Greening of the 
Yermont Bean Seed Company 


By Nancy Crowe 
Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


Guy Thomas , founder of the Yermont Bean Seed Co., 
is a firm belieoer in the benefits of be ans. 















F. Allyn Massey 


G ardeners are always ready with a 
strategy for coping with early spring 
weather games: they retreat to the hearth 
to bask in the glory of summer promised 
by mail-order catalogs. They study each 
one, weighing the standard varieties 
against the enticing hybrids. They relish 
the complex process that determines 
which of the dozens of varieties of lettuce 
and squash will grace this year's garden, 
table and freezer. They cling to the naive 
conviction that this summer's garden will 
surpass all others in beauty, productivity, 
and weed and pest control. Their sun- 
loving natures are revived by gazing upon 
full-color photographs of tomatoes drip- 
ping with sweetness and corn so perfect 
it melts a pat of butter while still in the 
husk. 

When the order is finally mailed, these 
gardeners have a firmer grip on the late 
winter blues. Now they bidę their time 
until Town Meeting Day, Vermont's tra- 
ditional datę for indoor seeding. After 
that, record-setting snowfalls and Iow 
temperatures blow right past them. They 
have lettuce sprouting on the windowsill. 

This planting season, one million gar¬ 
deners will have their appetites whetted 
by yet another mail-order catalog. Enti- 
tled Seeds for the World , it is the prod- 



uct of the Vermont Bean Seed Company 
in Fair Haven. If company president Guy 
Thomas is right, the "serious gardener" 
will be drawn to the catalog's unusual for¬ 
mat which has become a trademark, con- 
veying an image of a company that offers 
quality vegetables, both rare and reliable 
varieties, with strong suits in beans, peas, 
corn and greens, and enough technical 
information to guide gardeners through 
the myriad of alluring varieties. 

For Thomas, the Vermont Bean Seed 
catalog says it all: "Serving the Serious 
Gardener." The catalog offers a striking 
contrast to the seed industry's routine farę 
of page after page of colored photo¬ 
graphs. The bulk of this catalog — and 
what sets it apart most deliberately — is 
the stunning pen and ink artwork. "The 
hard-core gardener who sees there's a lot 
of information, and who appreciates the 
artwork, is hopefully the guy who is Corn¬ 
ing to us," Thomas explains. 

The 1984 catalog is a posh piece of pub- 
lishing. It is worlds apart from the single 
typewritten sheet that the company's first 
customers received in 1975, after they re- 
sponded to an advertisement in a maga- 
zine which, because of a family 
connection, gave Thomas free space. 
Enough gardeners showed interest to 
taiły several thousand dollars in sales. 
Admittedly it was not much, but it was 
all the encouragement that Thomas 
needed to convert his "hobby in beans" 
to a promising mail-order business. 

Thomas began his business affair with 
beans in the early 1970s when he moved 
with his family from New York City to 
Manchester and decided to grow beans 
on 21 acres that he owned in Castleton, 
about an hour's drive north. He grew 
20,000 pounds of beans the first year and 
leamed just how difficult it was to procure 
all the bean varieties that he knew existed. 
While individual seed companies might 
offer a panorama of tomato, melon or cab- 
bage seeds, "no one was doing beans," 
he recalls. 


Thomas was first nudged in the direc- 
tion of growing beans by Winston Way, 
Extension Agronomist for the University 
of Vermont. He could hardly have chosen 
a morę experienced consultant nor a 
greater believer in the yirtues of the bean. 
Author of the UVM Extension booklet, 
"Growing Beans: A Vermont Tradition," 
Win Way is the grandson of a bean mer- 
chant who once shipped beans grown on 
thousands of acres in Grand Isle County 
to packing houses in Maine. 



On their own Grand Isle farm, Way's 
family annually raised ten tons of beans, 
selling them to delicatessens and other 
outlets. The local industry, which once 
included bean packing plants in both 
South Hero and North Hero, has sińce 
petered out as other foods replaced the 
bean in the American household. Way 
speculates, however, that if it had lasted 
until the advent of today's farmers' mar- 
kets and food co-ops, the bean business 
might still be flourishing, trading its de- 
pendence on the Maine bean companies 
for a local market. 

While beans are hardly the universal 
staple they once were, they nonetheless 
remain a part of many families' heritage 
and are prized as easily grown, easily 
stored, and affordable nutrition. Some 
heirloom varieties have helped stock the 
larder for generations. Thomas's deter- 
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mination to find them all and sell them 
under the Vermont Bean Seed name was 
time-consuming but successful: today the 
company offers the largest stock of bean 
seeds available in the world. 

In 1975 and 1976 the fledgling company 
sold only beans. Some were heirloom 
beans, including the Vermont Cranberry 
Bean; some were regional beans like the 
Swedish Brown Bean from Minnesota; 
and some were colorful beans like Jacob's 
Cattle Bean with its smali maroon splotch 
splashed onto a white background. Every 
variety had and has its own trademark: 
the Asparagus Pole Bean produces yard- 
long pods, the Scarlet Runner Bean makes 
a wonderful teepee when supported with 
a circle of poles and the Christmas Lima 
Pole Bean with its cream and red seeds 
will be the "talk of your summer garden." 

Within a matter of a few years, the Ver- 
mont Bean Seed Company became the 
place to purchase bean seeds. In 1980 Or¬ 
ganie Gardening magazine told its readers 
that Thomas's company was the indis- 
putable leader in the corn, bean and pea 
seed field. By that time, Thomas had con- 
sidered just about every variety of every 
yegetable on the market and had chosen 
carefully some of each to be sold from the 
Fair Haven headquarters. Wild flower 
seeds followed. 

The company has doubled its sales ap- 
proximately every two years. Last year 27 
employees worked the first few months 
of the year to fili 60,000 orders. Senior 
citizens package the seeds in their own 
homes and residents of Brandon Training 
School handle bulk packaging. Each year 
thousands of leftover seeds are donated 
to urban gardening projeets. 
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In 1984, with a theme of "Back to 
Basics," the Vermont Bean Seed Com¬ 
pany is introducing greens as yet another 
specialty. "No one in the country em- 
phasizes greens. We are the first. In Eu¬ 
ropę and Japan people eat greens for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner," says 
Thomas, who is obtaining the seeds from 
the Takii Company in Japan, where the 
nutritional value of greens is especially 
valued. 

Part of Thomas's international shop- 
ping tour last year included trips to Hol¬ 
land where he negotiated an agreement 
with the W.R.V. Vanderschoot Company 
of Hillegom to distribute bulbs. This ad- 
dition to the stock of the Vermont Bean 
Seed Company has helped spark plans to 
double the floor space at the Fair Haven 
barn and to add a second work shift 



within the next year. Thomas acknowl- 
edges that there is no lack of Dutch bulb 
companies tapping the U.S. flower mar¬ 
ket, but he is confident that the high-qual- 
ity bulb catalog sent this spring to a 
quarter-million customers will lay the 
groundwork for an important, growing 
component of a company that once sold 
just beans. 

Thomas, now 42, is wary of the temp- 
tation to expand his business too rapidly, 
and says that the size of his company 
must remain within manageable limits to 
retain the customer-centered philosophy 
that he believes is responsible for the com¬ 
pany^ success at "taking gardeners away 
from other seed companies." Employees 
at the Vermont Bean Seed Company talk 
to catalog customers on the toll-free tele- 
phone linę, a horticulturist answers ques- 
tions by telephone from any gardener 
with a problem and the company bases 
business decisions on feedback from the 
purchasers of its seeds. 


No one is predicting that beans will 
ever regain the prominent spot they once 
held in the larder, but Thomas is banking 
on a renewed interest in nutrition and 
non-meat sources of protein, including 
not only beans but other nutrition-rich 
yegetables as well. Winston Way observes 
that beans are making a comeback as an 
ingredient for hors d'oeuvres, but he 
doubts that the everyday chef today is 
willing to bother with the lengthy cooking 
time required to serve a dish of beans 
when many life styles seem dedicated to 
minimizing time in the kitchen. He sighs, 
remembering a New England bean dish 
that was prepared from a can and served 
at a recent potluck supper. 

So we return to the gardeners who be- 
labor the seed-ordering process as a way 
of digging themselves out of the winter 
doldrums. In inereasing numbers, Amer- 
icans are returning to the soil in their own 
backyards as they learn that gardening 
yields a good deal morę than home-grown 
yegetables; that there is also a sense of 
accomplishment and tradition that con- 
nects them with gardeners around the 
world. Into this picture Guy Thomas 
steps, one foot in the research-dominated 
present with its disease-resistant, often 
tastier and larger hybrids, and the other 
foot in the past, where the heirloom va- 
rieties began and which still has some gar¬ 
dening mysteries and useful yarieties to 
offer. Says Thomas: "In this high-tech 
world it is especially important to take a 
good look at greens and at some of the 
old-fashioned yarieties of beans and to 
grow them in our gardens. It might slow 
us down a bit and it will certainly make 
us healthier." o oo 














To protect its workers 
and the air from fungi- 
cides, the Vermont Bean 
Seed Co. sells only 
untreated seeds. Fil ling 
orders, above, are Maria 
and David Cunningham, 
Joyce Disorda and 
Brenda Stevens. At right, 
Cunningham and Stevens 
sort packets of seeds with 
names as descriptive as 
Tom Thumb lettuce and 
Big Bertha peppers. 


Drawings accompanying 
this article are courtesy of 
the Yermont Bean Seed Co. 
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A small, bright orange tractor 
stood in the warm sunlight beside 
the road in North Bridgewater. It was sur- 
rounded by larger pickup trucks and a 
group of men and women wearing log- 
ging clothes and hard hats whose atten- 
tion was focused on tali, bass-voiced E. 
Gerry Hawkes. They were there, as I was, 
to learn about Hawkes's new cable log- 
ging system. 

A 12-foot tower, anchored by guylines 
to trees, was attached to the back of the 
tractor. From the tower, the cables ran 
high above the ground up into the woods. 
As Hawkes talked with his visitors, he 
kept an eye on a young man sitting on 
the tractor who was operating a pair 
of winch drums. These drums were 
mounted at the rear of the tractor on the 
base of the tower. Corning down through 
the woods was a load of logs hanging ver- 
tically from the cable. As the logs crossed 
a little brook and approached the tractor, 
the operator deftly moved the control 
levers and the load dropped neatly onto 
a nearby pile of logs. There was no deaf- 
ening noise from a log skidder, just the 
quiet swish of cables moving along the 
ground and through the air. 

Hawkes, who designed the cable log- 
ging system, is a native of Bridgewater 
and a professional forester. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Maine in 
1971, he entered the Peace Corps and 
went to work with foresters in Niger, 
West Africa. When he returned to Ver- 
mont in 1973, he established Woodland 
Balance, a consulting business that pro- 
vides forestry services. One of the prob- 
lems that increasingly concerned him was 
the plight of landowners wishing to man- 
age their lands wisely and to cultivate 
good crops of trees for the futurę. 

The problem is not quantity but quality: 
Morę than 80 percent of Vermont is for- 
ested; unfortunately, most of the trees are 
growing too closely together. Only careful 
thinning of these crowded stands will 
produce good quality timber, but in the 
past it has usually been too expensive, 
using typical methods of logging, to thin 
without damaging the remaining trees, 
even if the thinnings can be sold as 
firewood. Hawkes has been trying for six 
years to develop a system that will cost 
less and minimize damage to the land and 
to the remaining trees. He now thinks it 
can be done by logging with cables rather 
than with skidders and bulldozers. 

Cable logging isn't a new idea. For 
many years it has been used in the North¬ 
west and Europę, but Hawkes first be- 
came interested in a cable system a few 
years ago when he cut some trees on the 


CABLE LOGGING 

BEATING CONYENTION BY A YARD 


Words and photographs by Alan W. Perkins 
Illustration by Sheldon Miller 
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"Morę than 80 percent of Vermont is forested; 
unfortunately, most of the trees are 
growing too closely together.” 


hill behind his house, a site inaccessible 
to his truck. After cutting these Iow qual- 
ity trees into twenty-foot lengths, he low- 
ered them down the hill on a gravity- 
powered cable system. Hawkes's im- 
provisation worked and did little damage 
to the steep hillside but it was dangerous 
and needed to be better controlled. 

In 1978 Hawkes received a grant from 
the Vermont Department of Forests, 
Parks and Recreation to study and report 
on cable logging Systems. He learned 
what was being used throughout the 
world and wrote a brief book on the sub- 
ject, Cable Harvesting Systems for Smali Tim- 
ber, but his disappointing conclusion was 
that the available equipment was either 
too large, too expensive, or too delicate 
for Vermont's small-sized trees and 
rough, rocky slopes. 

Two years later he started assembling 
a system that he felt better suited the 
state's terrain and conditions. Teaming 
together a 16 horsepower Japanese trac¬ 
tor, a Scandinavian double drum winch, 
lots of cable and ingenuity, he proved that 
it was possible to puli logs over rougher 
terrain at a higher speed than a tractor 
alone could. The cost of the system was 
approximately $25,000, less than half the 
cost of a typical skidder. 

What remained to be proven, however, 
was that the system could work effi- 
ciently, ecologically, and economically. In 
1981 with help from the Department of 
Forests, he demonstrated it to other for- 
esters, loggers and State and federal ex- 
perts. Although impressed and interested 
in the systenTs possibilities, they ex- 
pressed some skepticism about its prac- 
ticality. Undaunted, he accepted an offer 
from a paper company to take his rig to 
northern New Hampshire to work along- 
side crews logging with a variety of con- 
ventional equipment. Hawkes's smali 
tractor and cables brought out roughly as 
much wood as did the big equipment for 
approximately the same cost, but his sys¬ 
tem caused almost no damage to the re- 
maining trees and the fragile soil, while 
the skidders and tractors used by the 
other crews tore up both the ground and 
many of the unfelled trees. 

As a result of these demonstrations, 
Hawkes received a grant from the Ver- 
mont Department of Forests, Parks and 
Recreation and the U.S. Department of 
Energy to design, build and operate a 
larger system. Part of the retesting pro- 
cess would include public demonstrations 
in different parts of the State. Another 
part of the process would be a careful 
study of the systenTs cost and efficiency. 
Hawkes went to work, buying what 


equipment he could find on the market, 
designing and making what he could not 
find. In the spring of 1982 he was ready 
to go to work. 

Hawkes calls his system the "Vermont 
Cable Yarder" because it is designed 
specifically for Vermont's forests and hill- 
sides, and because it "yards" logs; that 
is, it brings them from where they are cut 
in the woods to a place where they can 


be piled and later picked up by a truck. 
He needs only one road for the truck. 

His contract with the State called for 
demonstrating the rig in five different 
places, each with different terrain, species 
and sizes of wood. As part of the grant 
project, the State and federal govern- 
ments were to measure and record how 
long it took Hawkes's system to deliver 
various quantities, species and lengths of 
wood to a pile beside the road. Costs for 
labor, fuel and repairs were to be re- 
corded, as was the time it took to com- 
plete each step of the operation. 

For several weeks Hawkes worked in 


Bridgewater removing pole-size trees 
from a very steep slope. The hillside was 
soft and wet because of numerous 
springs, with a clear-running stream at 
the base. The site would have been almost 
impossible to log with skidders and bull- 
dozers, and the stream would have filled 
quickly with mud if a logging road had 
been cut into the hillside, but while 
Hawkes's crew was at work there, the 
brook remained elear. 


The Vermont Cable Yarder replaces 
conventional logging equipment 
with a tractor , above f and a 
system of cables , opposite, from 
which the loads are suspended. 


Next, his crew moved to Woodstock for 
the first official demonstration. Many 
people came to watch, and Hawkes soon 
discovered that he would spend much of 
the summer answering questions. A 
month later he moved to state-owned 
land in Stowe where some large trees had 
been marked for cutting. Despite the 
added difficulties of working across the 
slope of the hills and yarding over a rav- 
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The Cable Yarder, developed by E. Gerry Hawkes, left, 
alleviates a frustration lotig suffered by Yermont loggers, 
ivho have been unable to saw the trees through the forest. 
Now logs are catried on cables and deposited at a 
"yard" beside the road with minimal damage to the forest. 



ine, the crew nonetheless solved the 
problems caused by the heavier loads. 

Throughout the demonstrations, a U.S. 
Forest Service time-and-motion crew 
carefully recorded every step of the op- 
eration: each trip of the carriage into the 
woods; the choker-setter hooking up the 
loads; pulling the logs from the corridor 
up to the carriage; each trip of the loaded 
carriage out of the woods; unhooking the 
load at the yard; any lost time from hang- 
ups, rehooking, and repairs; and time 
spent experimenting with new tech- 
niques. The checking crew measured the 
distances logs had to be hauled, the 


height of the skyline cable at different 
places, the size of the logs being yarded, 
the number of logs being deposited after 
each trip, and anything else that might 
help to determine all the economics of the 
system. Particular attention was given to 
noting any soil or tree damage. 

When, finally, the demonstrations had 
been concluded in Woodstock, Stowe, 
Lakę Willoughby, Braintree, Sharon and 
in the Green Mountain National Forest 
near Rochester, Hawkes and the Depart¬ 
ment of Forests prepared a report indi- 
cating that the project had been an 
overwhelming success. Brian Stone of the 
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Department called it "a terrific idea." Ac- 
cording to Jack Dwyer, who works with 
Stone, "It will surę solve a lot of prob- 
lems." Notwithstanding the success of 
the project, however, it is unlikely that 
cable yarders will replace skidders in Ver- 
mont's forests in the near futurę. 

The problems are threefold: cost, avail- 
ability and demand. "It is just what is 
needed for difficult terrain," Dwyer says, 
"but it isn't cheap." According to 
Hawkes, the second and larger cable 
yarder would cost nearly $50,000 to man- 
ufacture, a cost commensurate with that 
of a skidder. Moreover, there is no one 
and no company currently manufacturing 
all the components required to assemble 
the cable system. Finally, until demand is 
created for the system, it is unlikely that 
any manufacturer would enter the mar¬ 
ket. 

In a few years, however, cable yarders 
might be at work on Vermont's steeper 
hills. Hawkes, who has founded Wood- 
land Fuels, Inc. to further his environmen- 
tal- and energy-related projects, has a 
number of ideas for an improved system 
utilizing a new winch design that can be 
controlled by a Computer and a control 
box held by the choker-setter in the 
woods. If Hawkes's new ideas are 
adopted by a manufacturer, the resulting 
system, he feels, would be even morę 
efficient and cause even less damage to 
the forest environment. It might just be 
enough to revolutionize the industry in 
Vermont and set the state's forests on a 
healthier course. 


YERMONT CABLE YARDER 
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M ^OF SPECIAL 

kij YERMONT INTEREST 


A Celebration of Vermont's Historie Architecture,* photography 
by Sanders H. Milens, compiled by Paul A. Bruhn, published by Pres- 
ervation Trust of Vermont. $9.95. 

Imagine that you have happened upon a charming little art 
gallery in a smali Vermont town. On the walls are smallish 
photographs of 55 places of architectural distinction, arranged 
chronologically from the earliest (1779) to the latest (1926). 

You spend an exhilarating time in the gallery, transported to 
the farthest corners of Vermont and to a variety of architectural 
treasures. These are not the splendidly typical buildings so often 
associated with Vermont (the random barn, the anonymous 
farmhouse) but are the merely outstanding buildings (the Park- 
McCullough House, a fine Second Empire mansion in North 
Bennington, for instance, and the Winooski Błock, a handsome 
Italianate commercial building in Winooski). 

Now imagine that you can take this hypothetical exhibition 
with you. The book is soft-covered, a good-sized 9 * l A by 9 l A 
inches. The photographs are crisply perfect in black-and-white 
(only one photograph per building, in most cases, and never 
morę than two). The captions are brief. The buildings appear 
in their "Sunday best," with nothing untidy allowed to intrude. 
Each building perfectly fills its two-dimensional space and is 
perfectly removed from any real setting. 

Perhaps this is proper for a formal "celebration." But a living 
architectural heritage — shelters from the past in continued use 

— has richness precisely because the buildings are used; they 
are accessible, owned by everyone (in a sense), part of Elm Street 
and Main Street. I miss seeing these buildings in their settings 

— on a village green or along an historie Street, even cheek-by- 
jowl with a shabby neighbor or overshadowed by a newer build¬ 
ing. 

This celebratory book, nevertheless, does indeed "inspire a 
heightened awareness of the beauty and value of our historie 
built environment, and add to the determination to preserve it 
for futurę generations." The book also, very nicely, brings in 
revenues to the Preservation Trust of Vermont, formed two 
years ago and energetically protecting the built environment it 
so lovingly celebrates in this book. 

— Ellen Perry Berkeley 


Moving To The Country, by Reeve Lindbergh Brown, Doubleday 
& Co., Inc. $14.95. 

I finished reading Reeve Lindbergh Brown's new novel, Moving 
to the Country, four days ago, and the book's characters and their 
lives are still actively in my thoughts. That's the kind of book 
Moving to the Country is, or the quality of writer Reeve Lindbergh 
Brown is. 

It is the story of a thirty-year-old couple, Tom and Nancy 
King, who moved to a farm in Vermont, he to teach English 
and find a country idyll; she, rather unwillingly, to be with her 
husband and to have and rear their third child. Tom is not happy 
about the baby; Nancy is not happy about the move. 

What they find in Vermont is not the pastorał escape from 
suburbia Tom had imagined. Rather, they are taken through a 
year of unexpected hardship and the conseąuential sorting of 
values and meanings that are gleaned from difficult times. 
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This novel, which was condensed in Redbook, is a woman's 
novel in the best sense. With no hard core feminist axe to grind, 
and morę amazingly, little triteness, the story explores what it 
is to be a woman who wants a traditional life of marriage and 
children, all those secret, often unfashionable things we long 
for such as family, protection, and permanence. Although there 
is sometimes anger or bitterness in the character of Nancy, she 
is free of the stridency so often found in her militant or newly 
awakened feminist counterpart. She is a good and decent per¬ 
son, troubled, but not ready to throw in the kitchen towel. 

For the most part the other characters in the story are very 
well drawn: the old-time Vermont farm families, the newcomers, 
the back-to-the-earth leftovers, and the young Vermonters who 
are hurting from the seemingly inevitable erosion of their way 
of life. The harshness of the Vermonters at the beginning of the 
book — they are fuli of "solidity, self-discipline, cold weather 
and pain" — gives way to three-dimensional characters who 
are easily recognizable to those who have spent some time here. 

Over and over in the novel both of the Kings find their as- 
sumptions about life in generał and Vermont's rural character 
in particular, snapping them back uncomfortably, even pain- 
fully, into reality. And that is what this good book is about. It 
is about dreams being pared to the core of reality, and how we 
do survive and even make peace with what we have left. 

There are no sugar-coated answers here, but instead there is 
some honest soul-searching. There is a loss of the past and a 
precarious conciliation with the present. Most of all, through 
Reeve Brown's beautiful prose, there is the commonplace writ- 
ten with such grace and insight that many phrases will beg re- 
reading and savoring. — Susan Springer Butler 


AMC River Guide: New Hampshire & Vermont,* Appalachian 
Mountain Club Books, Boston. $8.95. 

In the beginning of the summer of my sixteenth year, for reasons 
which I convinced myself were survivalist in naturę, I told two 
substantial untruths about myself. I was being interviewed by 
the director of a camp for moderately wealthy young males. 
And I wanted a job there. I wanted to work as a counselor and 
I really did need the money. So when the director asked me 
how old I was, I admitted to being nineteen. And when he 
asked me what my athletic skill was — what it was I could 
contribute to the well-being of moderately wealthy young males 

— I said I was a canoeist. In fact, I even went a little bit further. 

I said there were few 19-year-olds in this hemisphere who knew 
their way around a canoe better than I did. So I got hired to be 
the camp canoe instructor. 

My problem then was smali but not inconseąuential. I had to 
teach myself how to make a canoe go. Td never been in one in 
my life. When you grow up in the town I did — which was 
between 116th and 125th Streets on the West Side of Manhattan 

— you don't get many canoeing opportunities. You also don't 
get many football, baseball, tennis, swimming or badminton 
opportunities. When the camp director asked me what my ath¬ 
letic skill was, I was operating with a fairly clean data base. I 
just picked the first thing that came into my mind. Canoes. 

To make a long story just a little bit shorter, I did learn how 
to make a canoe go. And by the end of that summer, having 
spent eight hours a day, seven days a week in one of those 
sturdy little crafts, I got to be pretty good at it. Maybe not the 
best in the hemisphere, but on fiat water, I could hołd my own 
in the art of making a canoe go. 

The skill, unfortunately, was not transferable. For the next 25 
years or so, I didn't canoe ever. And I probably wouldn't today 









if my wife hadn't bought me one for Christmas a couple of years 
ago. But she did, and last summer we spent nearly every week¬ 
end exploring Vermont lakes and ponds. This summer, we're 
going to try rivers. We've got fiat water down and we're going 
to give running water a shot. And now I've finally come to my 
point. 

There's a book out called the AM.C River Guide to New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and it's going to be the most important book 
in our house this summer. AMC is the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and those folks really know their rivers. In this book, they 
describe morę than 100 of them. The prose isn't particularly 
gripping. No one's going to stay up all night reading this little 
volume. But it's complete. It tells you everything you ever 
wanted to know about every river in each State. Did you know, 
for example, that rivers in New Hampshire flow generally east 
and end up in the Atlantic but rivers in Vermont generally flow 
west and end up in all kinds of places? I didn't. But Tm learning. 
The book tells me which rivers are navigable, which rivers have 
some surprises along the way, which rivers should be avoided 
by couples in their early forties who haven't been in white water 
before. The book gives descriptions of the scenery one might 
see while one is paddling along, it describes the length of nec- 
essary portages and the speed of unavoidable rapids. It tells 
you where dams are (which you're supposed to stay away from) 
and where wildlife refuges are (which I can't wait to explore). 
It's just a wonderful little book, complete, thorough, thoughtful, 
and for us this coming summer, absolutely essential. I highly 
recommend it. And that's the truth. — Brian Yachon 


Third Person Rural,* by Noel Perrin, published by David R. Godine , 
Boston. $13.95. 

Quite a few Vermonters are lucky enough to have a neighbor 
like Noel Perrin. He works at a "real job" (in this case, as a 
professor at Dartmouth) but he is also a serious sometime 
farmer. He keeps a couple of beef cows and some low-bred 
sheep. He contracts out to mow fields for some summer people, 
sells firewood, and even stacks it. He has his own hydraulic log 
splitter, which he usually leaves in the wood lot, but if you ask 
him the right way he might just hook it onto the tractor, bring 
it over and help you split a few cords. 

In exchange, he might give you a cali when one of his cows 
gets out. He sugars, hanging about a hundred buckets and 
boiling down about thirty gallons in a good year. He hates 
porcupines, not so much for what they do to his dogs and sheep, 
but for what they do to his trees: They chew the bark off and 
kill them. 

At least twice a year, he considers selling out and going to 
Arizona. This usually happens in January, after the car has 
frozen up for the third straight morning or maybe in late No- 
vember when the land is locking. He always reconsiders. 

Although he insists that he's not a master farmer and always 
defers to the knowledge of people like Floyd Dexter up the road, 
he has at least a good journeyman's grasp of the land and the 
State. He is always telling you interesting things, such as that 
"pomace" is the name of the pulpy stuff that's left after you've 
squeezed apple cider (horses love it), and that road salt is slowly 
killing the state's roadside maples, bringing them a glorious, 
multi-colored death. 

Unlike most neighbors, however, Perrin is also a skilled 
writer. He has a comfortable, honest style, perfectly suited to 

* These three books are available from the Vermont Life Bookshelf. Other 
books are available from your bookseller. 


his subject matter. This book is the third in a series of collections 
of rural essays. Perrin insists it is the last. Three of the essays 
were originally published in Vermont Life. Readers who have 
enjoyed the first two books will find reading this one akin to 
having an old friend over after an absence of a few years. New 
readers will probably be moved to wish they had found this 
writer earlier. 

The book is divided into four parts: "Country Calendar," a 
tour through the twelve months filled with beautiful detail and 
no romantic overstatement; a group of personal vignettes about 
country life; some practical Yankee views on such political and 
social issues as land tax, vegetarianism, technology, and the 
ultimate class struggle — cross-country skiers vs. snowmobilers; 
and a treatise on civil disobedience and nuclear weapons. 

Good writing, like good farming, never exhibits all of the labor 
that has gone into it. But we can still appreciate both and be 
thankful for writers and farmers like Perrin. 

— Jim DeFilippi 


Maverick Cats, by Ellen Perry Berkeley , published by Walker and 
Company , New York. $12.95. 

You , ve seen it, yourself, many times: the stray cat in the waste- 
land, scrounging for a living. Or sometimes it's just the taił end 
of a cat — head and body tucked down into a garbage pail, with 
only its nether portion still in communication with the outside 
world. 

How does such a creature escape those roaming dogs, ca- 
reening cars and an unforgiving fate? How can it survive the 
bitter winter, the simmering summer, there in its abandoned 
warehouse or vacant lot? 

In her warm and engaging book, Maoerick Cats, Ellen Perry 
Berkeley gives us some answers. She takes us into the world of 
a creature that may have been dumped, forgotten or purposely 
left behind by humans on the move. This is a peek into the 
existence of the domestic tabby gone wild — the feral cat. 

Ellen and Roy Berkeley make their home in Shaftsbury. There 
they've been a way station for an assortment of feral cats over 
the years. Each was a distinct personality — from tricolored 
Turtle, who came to stay, to all-black NoName, who came to 
die. 

Their stories are but the beginning, however. Each tale serves 
to introduce another scene in the dramas acted out under the 
forest trees, among the junked autos and down in the subways 
by an estimated ten to twenty million uncivilized cats here in 
America. 

We learn how the adaptable feline manages to carve out a 
living in any of a thousand situations. We snoop into its private 
affairs. We learn how it mates, sets up territory and competes 
with everything from owls and coyotes to others of its kind. We 
discover its impact on wildlife. We meet feral cats that eke out 
a living on barren islands, cats that inhabit burrows like wood- 
chucks, cats that live in a sort of commune and even nurse each 
other's kittens. 

All of which is attested to by an impressive number of sources. 
Ellen Berkeley has consulted authorities here and abroad — in 
person, by letter and with careful research. The result is a plea- 
surable blend of information and the storyteller's craft. And, if 
you want morę, there are ten close-packed pages of acknowl- 
edgments and bibliography, plus an index. 

Go ahead. Plank down your money for a copy of Ellen Berke¬ 
ley^ book. But if you're planning it for a gift, better get two. 
The solemn urchin contemplating you on the front jacket alone 
will make you want to read it yourself. — Ronald Rood 
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The Fuli Rangę 
of the Woićester Mountains 

By Erin Walls Reynolds and Barbara Floersch 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 


I t was probably shuffling through top- 
ographical maps in Charles Burnham's 
modern land planning office in Stowe and 
then driving to the Elmore Mountain 
Road farmhouse of the Norman Keith 
family to discuss bobcats and bears over 
hot rhubarb pie that madę us aware of the 
diversity that characterizes life in the 
Worcester Mountain Rangę. Tradition 
and change are neighbors there. Whether 
the down-home style cherished by gen- 
erations of Vermont families or the up- 
dated, modified version of the new- 
comers, life in the Worcester Rangę re- 
sounds with the qualities that make Ver- 
mont a special place. 

The Worcester Rangę is wild, a beau- 


tiful and imposing backdrop for the day- 
to-day activities of those diverse people 
who live there. Just north of the Winooski 
River, the Rangę rises with Owlshead and 
Chases Mountains, continues to climb to 
Burnt Mountain and White Rock, then 
soars with Hogback Mountain to reach a 
height of 3554 feet at the summit of Mount 
Hunger. As the land melts slowly towards 
the Lamoille River Valley, the Rangę 
drops slightly to Mount Worcester and 
then to 2608 feet at Elmore Mountain, the 
northernmost peak. 

"It's a tough place," says Scottie 


Registered Holsteins and wild, 
rolling mountains suggest the complex 
character of life in the Worcester Rangę. 


Brower, who lives in Middlesex. "When 
I look at the farms with all those rocks 
and think of the frosts in June and Sep- 
tember, or the cars stuck up to their axles 
in spring mud, I think about how hard 
everybody is trying. But when I look at 
the mountains, I feel like Tm being re- 
warded for all that hardship. It's so beau- 
tiful I can hardly believe I live here." 

Brower's comments are typical of resi- 
dents of the Rangę, who frequently com- 
ment upon the natural beauty and the 
wilderness character of the Rangę. This 
character as well as a desire to assure pub- 
lic protection recently led to Natural Area 
designation of approximately 2172 acres 
of land owned by the Department of For- 
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ests, Parks and Recreation. 'The Worces- 
ter Rangę is not actually a wilderness," 
explains Charles Johnson, State Natural- 
ist with the Vermont Agency of Environ- 
mental Conservation, "but rather it 
possesses a wilderness character." It is 
this fine distinction, as well as the Range's 
proximity to Montpelier, Morrisville, 
Stowe and even Burlington, that endears 
the Rangę to many residents. "The area 
is actually pretty accessible," says Louise 
Crowley, who lives at the foot of Mount 
Hunger. "I work in Montpelier and, ex- 
cept during mud season, it's easy to get 
in and out. Yet I feel isolated here. From 
my house at night I can see only one other 
light." 

In the fali of 1914 Christopher C. Put- 
nam and his son, Ralph, gave the State 
of Vermont 1100 acres in the Town of 
Worcester, and Putnam State Forest was 


On a map, Mt. Hunger, Hogback Mt. and Mt. 
Worcester are distinct peaks, but in the Rangę, 
they lose their lines and meld into each other. 


established. The purchase of additional 
parcels has now expanded the State For¬ 
est to a total of 12,585 acres. As recently 
as twenty years ago, however, the Wor¬ 
cester Rangę was viewed as a possible site 
for a new ski area. In the 1960s, when the 
Hunger Mountain Ski Association was or- 
ganized, it looked as if the highest peak 
of the Rangę would be shorn and preened 
to accommodate ski slopes, but David 
Maxham of Worcester recalls that the 
speculation ended with the results of a 
study conducted by a prominent ski area 
consultant: "It turned out there wasn't 
enough northern exposure, and it just 
wasn't high enough." Shortly after com- 
pletion of the study, the Vermont Agency 
of Environmental Conservation pur- 


chased much acreage in the higher ele- 
vations. "At one time the ski idea had 
good support from the community," says 
Maxham. "We used to think a lot about 
expansion, but now we've just sort of set- 
tled into appreciating what's here." 

Even appreciating what's there, how- 
ever, poses a physical problem. Although 
a tangled system of intersecting dirt roads 
weaves about the edges of the mountains, 
nonę traverses the Rangę or cuts far into 
its interior. At one time a road ran 
through Middlesex Notch to Waterbury 
Center, but that road has now been re- 
claimed by the forest and is traveled only 
by hikers. Along the rugged terrain of the 
Rangę, it is not unusual for roads to fali 
into disuse and dissolve into woodland. 
Long expanses of disheveled stone fences 
defending forgotten border lines lie lost 
beneath thickets and trees. It seems elear 











that the forest has recaptured the land 
from the labor of sturdy and industrious 
humans. 

Even morę striking is the return of the 
forest from the ravages of a thriving log- 
ging industry. Photographs from the late 
1800s depict scores of muscular men pos- 
ing before great piles of fresh-cut logs. 
Although many slopes were clear-cut at 
one time, the Rangę is now thick with 
northern hardwoods, red spruce and bal¬ 
sam fir. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of 



Nellie Chase 


all of the forest's tenacity came in the 
wake of a great fire that stormed up the 
slopes of the mountains during the sum- 
mer of 1903. On June 4 of that year the 
Montpelier Daily Journal reported that the 
fire extended the entire length of the 
Worcester Rangę and that burning em- 
bers blew as far as Barre. Howard Ripley 
of Waterbury Center recalls accounts of 
the intensity of the blaze. "My neighbor 
who lives two farms down the road told 
me about how a person could sit on his 
front porch at night and read by the light 
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Elroy Chase 



Louis and Olivia Braoakis with their daughters, Phoebe and Elea. 



Albert Chase 



Eugene Chase 
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of the fire." Ted Keith, who lives on El- 
more Mountain, speaks of local tales of 
the fire. "People around here said they 
couldn't see the sun all summer — too 
much ash and smoke." The fire consumed 
acres of prime timberland, but once the 
smoke cleared and the ashes cooled, the 
Worcester Rangę became renowned for its 
blueberries, and once again the forest 
slowly returned. 

The animal life of the Worcester Rangę 
is abundant and, according to Charles 
Johnson, represents most species found 
in Vermont. People tend to regard the 
neighboring wildlife with affection and 
with respect. "Just recently traffic was 
stopped because there were four moose 
in the middle of Route 12," chuckles Lois 
Keith, who lives on a farm at the foot of 
Elmore Mountain and who is accustomed 
to animal visitors. "We see quite a few 
bobcats, coyotes and bears," she says. "In 
the spring we can hear the bears hooting 
up on the mountain." David Maxham re¬ 
calls "a two-story complex my dad built 
about two miles up into the mountains. 
There was a bunkhouse and a horse barn. 
I remember waking up there one night 
with a porcupine quill in my arm. That 
whole place was eventually destroyed by 
porcupines. They just ate the barn 
down." According to Brent Teillon, Chief 
of Forest Resource Protection for Ver- 
mont, porcupine damage in the Worces¬ 
ter Rangę was at one time a serious threat 
• 


Albert and Nellie Chase, and their 
sons, Elroy and Eugene, have elected the 
Rangę's most oigorous life style: no 
electricity, no telephone and no mail 
seroice. The Bravakis's way of life is 
less pńmitioe, but they live at the end 
of a town road along a still-unnamed 
brook that flows off Mt. Worcester. 


• 

to the forest, as well as to wood frame 
structures. To counter the problem, the 
Vermont Agency of Environmental Con- 
servation in 1959 imported fishers, the 
only natural predator of the porcupine. 
The "fishercat," as it has come to be 
called, has now brought the porcupine 
under control. 

Once when she was berrying, Madelyn 
Bador of Worcester encountered a very 
special bear. "Td always wanted to see a 
bear," she says, "so when one sat up from 
beneath the berry bushes and looked me 
in the eye, I thought to myself, now isn't 
that interesting. But then another one sat 
up, looked at me and ran towards me. I 
had a big pail and I began swinging it and 
yelling. When he got closer I started curs- 































ing. He must have been a Christian bear 
because he turned around and ran." 

Throughout the Rangę the descriptive 
names adorning roads and landmarks de- 
pict the terrain with accuracy, and some- 
times with humor. The tangled fierceness 
of Bear Swamp Road mellows into mead- 
ow along Shady Rill. There is Shirt Flap 
Alley, the trail to a favorite swimming 
hole, and the Abyss, an isolated and fore- 
boding stretch of Route 12 where the wa- 
tershed changes and runs northward into 
the Lamoille River. It is hardly surprising 
that Johnnycake Flats is a large level 
meadowland along the west side of the 
Rangę, or that Gold Brook Road winds 
• 


Many families with roots in the Rangę 
are close. Earl Keith and his brother; 
Norman, have farmęd with their families 
in Elmore for 24 years. The cutting 
crew is composed of father, son, and son- 
in-law. The softwood goes to Wateruille; 
the hardwood goes to Jeffersonoille. 


• 

close to a rushing stream once thought to 
be rich in gold. Noon Notch is visible from 
the Keith Brothers Farm on Elmore Moun- 
tain Road; it is said that the sun hits the 
Notch exactly at noon during any season 
of the year. Yet there are secrets. There 
is no mark on the road map that leads to 
the spot in the mountains where Howard 
Ripley once picked 14 milk pails fuli of 
blueberries in a single day. And it is only 
through talking with Worcester residents 
or reading town records that you learn 
Minister Brook was the source of a gold 
nugget that led to the formation of the 
Worcester Placer Gold Co. in 1875. 

The physical presence of the Worcester 
Mountain Rangę has a great effect on the 
social and political life of the towns on 
either side. "The mountains represent a 
true division of one linę of towns from 
another linę of towns," Charles Burnham 
says. And his neighbors on the Route 
100 and Route 12 sides unanimously 
agree. 

The geographic barrier createa by the 
mountains has been reinforced by the 
way union school district boundaries 
have been drawn, to the extent that peo- 
ple on either side of the mountains, even 
though they may live only five miles 
apart, have little social or political con- 
nection with one another. Maida Hodges, 
a real estate agent in Worcester on the 
Route 12 side, relates a prime example of 
how the mountains serve as a barrier to 
communication. A few years ago Worces- 


Norman, Lois and Ted Keith and Earl Keith 


David Merriam, Jr., Mark Whipple and David Merriam, Sr. 


ter and Middlesex were in a two-seat leg- 
islative district with Waterbury and 
Duxbury. There was no communication 
between the towns on the Route 100 and 
Route 12 sides of the mountain, and 
Worcester and ultimately Middlesex pe- 
titioned for re-apportionment. According 
to David Maxham, "Somebody with a fiat 
map threw us all in one district." Judy 
Rosenstreich of Waterbury Center, who 
represented the four towns in the legis- 
lature from 1974-76, agrees that the re- 
apportionment, which was granted, was 
a good idea. "Waterbury and Worcester 
are very distinct," she explains. "They 
don't really know each other because of 
the mountain." 

The Route 100 and Route 12 sides of the 


Worcester Rangę are different worlds, 
and, to a certain extent, they represent 
the variety of life styles possible in Ver- 
mont. The pitted, gravel backroads on the 
Route 12 side wind through largely un- 
developed areas, often out of sight of 
houses, and come to dead-end stops as 
they approach the mountains. Some of 
the people on these backroads experience 
what some term "a morę primitive life 
style," perhaps best represented by the 
Albert Chase family, which lives in the 
shadow of Mount Hunger. The Chases 
have no electricity, telephone, or other 
conveniences. 

While most other people enjoy the vast 
array of modern conveniences, they seem 
to like the sense of privacy offered on the 
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Route 12 side of the Worcester Rangę. 
"The people who are buying land don't 
want to be on the main road; they want 
to be out in the country," Maida Hodges 
explains. "They want a morę private 
place, but not one that's socially isolated." 
That's another advantage the Route 12 
side offers — proximity to Montpelier. 
While some older residents may go into 
"the city" only once a week for groceries, 
others enjoy the advantages of Montpe¬ 
lier morę often. 

There are some definite pluses to living 
in these morę secluded areas. "I like it 
here because you have a lot morę space, 
and you don't have the confusion of lots 
of cars. You can do a lot of things kids 
in the city can't do. You can have ani- 


ent that the Route 100 side is the morę 
developed and, at least in some respects, 
the wealthier side of the Rangę, relating 
in part to the morę industrial tax base. 
Many of the homes that back up to the 
Worcester Rangę are second homes. Ac- 
cording to Charles Burnham, who is one 
of the permanent residents, "I drive home 
during the week and I can only see a few 
lights in Stowe Hollow. When I come 
home Friday night and come over the 
ridge, it's all lit up." 

With Mount Mansfield to the west and 
the Worcester Rangę to the east, residents 
on the Route 100 side of the Worcester 
Mountains might be excused for being 
claustrophobic, but this is not the case. 
They simply feel at home nestled among 


"would be lost" without the presence of 
the mountains. 

Just as the Worcester Rangę is a micro- 
cosm of the life styles in Vermont, it is 
also a microcosm of social issues. Al- 
though the Route 100 side is definitely the 
morę developed, people on both sides of 
the Rangę agree that they no longer know 
everyone in the area; that now there are 
many morę people; and that they don't 
even know some of their close neighbors. 
"Twenty-five years ago the snowplow 
went to the next place and tumed around 
and came back and the mailman did the 
same," Lois Keith remembers. "Now they 
plow all the way through." 

Not only have both sides seen an in- 
crease in people, but both have experi- 



mals," says Nathan Englehardt, a fourth- 
grader at Rumney School in Middlesex. 
Norman Keith talks about the reasons his 
family hopes the Elmore Mountain Road 
won't become any morę developed. "We 
don't ever want our road blacktopped. It 
slows people down so they don't hit our 
cows. We like potholes," he says face- 
tiously. 

The backroads on the Route 100 side of 
the mountains reveal a different country. 
Here the roads are well-tended and climb 
much closer to the mountain summits. 
Houses are morę closely spaced, many of 
them with jewel-like man-made ponds, 
and many of them protected by "No Tres- 
passing" signs on the lawns. It is appar- 


The Rt. 100 side of the Worcester Mountains is 
the morę deoeloped, but it is obuious from 
these two uiews of the Stowe side that 
"deueloped" is a subjectwe word. 


the mountains. "There's morę to the 
eye," says Howard Ripley of Waterbury. 
"Here if you're looking due north, you 
see Mount Mansfield. You look to the east 
and you see the Worcester Rangę. As long 
as people can see the mountains they've 
got them. If you took them away, the peo¬ 
ple would go to the mountains. They 
don't miss them until they go away from 
them. It's like running water." Giles 
Dewey, a former Stowe selectman who, 
like Howard Ripley, has lived in the 
mountains all his life, concurs that he 


enced turnover of people as well. "People 
come to Vermont to fulfill a dream," 
Maida Hodges says. "You go through 
phases in life where you want to do things 
that lead toward self-sufficiency — have 
a garden, cut wood, raise animals. When 
some of them realize how time-consum- 
ing and difficult it is, they make the choice 
to move back into town and pursue other 
interests." 

However, many of the newcomers who 
stayed have formed a special bond with 
the Worcester Mountains and their neigh¬ 
bors. From the natives and long-time res¬ 
idents, the newcomers glean an idea of 
the Range's character and changing his- 
tory. In turn, the newcomers, many of 
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whom madę a conscious decision to move 
to Vermont to escape commercial devel- 
opment elsewhere, have encouraged a 
strong environmental awareness. David 
Maxham comments on the important role 
some newcomers have played sińce the 
ski development impetus of the 1960s. 
"Attitudes have changed. We've gone 
through a maturation in our thinking 
brought to us from outside that helped us 
appreciate what we have here." 

When David Maxham and Maida 
Hodges arranged an informal discussion 
in Worcester Town Hall for us to speak 
with the residents about living in the 
Worcester Mountain Rangę, we found 
that the Rangę itself can be a rallying point 
for the communities it shelters. Half of the 
people who attended the discussion were 
older residents wishing to talk about the 
changes they had seen in their area of the 
Rangę; half were newcomers, who were 
as enthusiastic as we were to find out 
about the Range's history. 

One of the topics was the development 
of Mount Mansfield and the residential 
areas high on the slopes of the Worcester 
Mountains. Many of the people on the 
Route 12 side are relieved that the moun¬ 
tains have halted what they consider the 
march of suburbia and commercialism, 
but Judy Rosenstreich, who spent much 
of her childhood around New York City 


and moved to Waterbury Center in 1967, 
was quick to contest the local definition 
of suburbia. "I really reject the notion that 
this is a suburban way of living. The life 
style is just totally different. People take 
pride in their homes. It's a different kind 
of landscaping," she said. If those on the 
Route 100 side of the Rangę seem to take 
the ski development morę in stride, rec- 
ognizing the economic boost it lends the 
State, they nonetheless are here for 
reasons many in the Rangę can appreci¬ 
ate: the beauty of the mountains and the 
peace of country living. 

Another common value shared by res¬ 
idents on both sides is a desire to keep 
whatever piece of unspoiled naturę they 
have found in the Worcester Mountains. 
Although there is some controversy over 
the heavy tax burden it imposes, State 
ownership of large portions of the Rangę 
is generally supported because it guar- 
antees that the land will remain unde- 
veloped. For David Maxham, it is "doing 
my part to subsidize the beauty of the 
State." Many of the children of both 
newer and older residents voiced the 
same love and commitment to the Wor¬ 
cester Mountains as their parents. Rosina 
Wallace, daughter of Waterbury State 
Representative Keith Wallace, returned 


At the northern tip, the Rangę ends in a lakę, 
a mountain and a town, all named Elmore, 
after Col. Samuel Elmore, one of the towns grantees. 


from teaching at St. Johnsbury Academy 
in 1980 to take over the 226 acre farm that 
has been in her family sińce 1866. The 
farm commands a breathtaking view of 
Mount Hunger, and Rosina can remem- 
ber even in her college days being con- 
cemed that the mountain remain 
unscarred. "Tve always loved the farm," 
she says. 

Understanding of the Worcester Rangę 
may vary but appreciation of it is con- 
sistently deep. Christine Edson, a third- 
grader at Rumney School, told us excit- 
edly about the family and community 
hikes she has taken to Mount Hunger. 
The Norman Keith family, which consid- 
ers Elmore "their" mountain, loves the 
strength and beauty they experience liv- 
ing near its summit. "We can see five ma¬ 
jor peaks and five townships from here," 
the family chimes in. "On the Fourth of 
July we can just sit here and watch the 
fireworks from two or three towns." The 
mountains are a revitalizing force for oth- 
ers. "I love to sit on my tractor and mow 
the lawn and just look at the mountains. 
It's like therapy," Judy Rosenstreich says. 

Whatever form their relationship with 
the mountains takes, residents along the 
Worcester Mountain Rangę seem to love 
their accessible wilderness, and to agree 
with Norman Keith that "if you don't 
have something to look at, you're living 
in the wrong place." 
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The Surprise 
of Spring 


By Ruth Wallace-Brodeur 
lllustrations by Gene Matras 


W ithin the next month my children 
will shed their snów jackets on the 
walk home from school and run to the 
attic in search of their shorts. At long last, 
the temperaturę will have reached 50° 
without a wind. Nevertheless, I will cau- 
tion them dutifully, remembering how 
routinely I welched on my mother's firm 
rule that I wear snów pants if the ther- 
mometer fell below 40.1 remember as well 
that I used to clomp home at lunchtime 
in my black, high-buckled overshoes and 
stare at that sluggish strip of mercury, 
willing it to the magie mark, trying to con- 
vince my mother that the device must be 
broken. 

"Just come outside, you'11 see how hot 
it is," I'd plead, making an elaborate show 
of lifting my hair off a sweaty neck and 
brow. My mother, however, had re- 
moved herself from that seasonal argu¬ 
ment by making the thermometer the 
ultimate authority; in fact, she even pre- 
tended to be as regretful as I about its 
conservative message. I would ragę si- 
lently and tug on once again (with greatly 
exaggerated effort) the hated woolen, 
flannel-lined, roasting, bulky, ugly, im- 
prisoning snów pants and black-as-death 
boots. As soon as I was around the corner, 
I would sit on the front steps of Mattioli's 
grocery and reverse the process. 

Spring seemed much simpler then. 
After weeks of watching it toy with the 
taił of winter, I was always startled to find 
suddenly that it had arrived and was 
there right under my nose. As often as 
not, in fact, it was my nose that gave the 
season away. But I soon overcame my 
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"Spring initiates a cycle of expectation 
that loosens its grip only with the 
falling leaves of autumn." 


surprise and threw myself into the warm 
days ahead with all the pent-up energy 
of a child who has been too long bundled. 

Some things have not changed. I still 
watch for spring. I still wait for it. I ignore 
all my own admonitions about not squan- 
dering the present in anticipation of the 
futurę. The end of winter still gets short 
shrift from me. And every year spring still 
takes me by surprise, startling me into an 
immoderate display of relief and grati- 
tude. 

The other seasons don't toy with me 
this way. They come along when they're 
ready, and go about their business with- 
out disrupting minę. It's a kind of old- 
shoe relationship that I have with the 
other seasons that in no way suggests 
lesser glories or appreciation, but rather 
a certain inevitability. 

I no longer take spring for granted, 
however. My casual acceptance of the 
natural cycle falters before the magnitude 
of the season's promise. I am only too well 
aware these days that the continued Corn¬ 
ing of spring depends not only on the 
earth's relation to the sun but on man's 
relation to man. I have a matured appre¬ 


ciation for how difficult it is to break the 
grip of inertia. I have watched too many 
butterflies struggle to be free of their co- 
coons, and I am well aware how hard it 
is to shed a skin, to start, to grow. 

One day last winter, as I was blissfully 
sniffing out signals of spring's approach 
on a ski outing, a companion lamented, 
"I hate to see winter end." She conceded 



that she loved spring, might even prefer 
it if she had to choose, but that she trea- 
sured winter's license to sit by the stove 
and keep warm. "Winter," she said, 
"asks nothing of me other than that I 
shovel snów from time to time and feed 
the stove." Winter, in fact, practically in- 
sists that we stay inside and tend our own 
business, which can include all those de- 
licious indulgences our Puritan eon- 
Sciences belittle the rest of the year. 

Not so spring. Spring demands a morę 
vigorous response. It initiates a cycle of 
expectation that loosens its grip only with 
the falling leaves of autumn. Spring not 
only asks that we assist physically by 
clearing winter's detritus and preparing 
our smali plots of earth for new growth; 
it requires an emotional response from us 
as well. Just as we think we've weathered 
the celebrated hardships of winter, we 
discover those external storms were 
nothing compared to the inner havoc 
spring stirs. As the sap flows and the 
earth awakes, if something in us does not 
keep pace we despair. The season's dark 
depressions grimly attest: Hope can be a 
tyrant. 

It is a tyrant most of us touchingly, in- 
nocently, choose to serve. Throughout 
human history we have celebrated the ex- 
pected new life as soon as the sun pauses 
at the winter solstice and the earth begins 
to shift on its axis. That universal cele- 
bration of the hope of spring in the dark- 
est early winter has always fascinated 
me. On the whole, I believe it is best to 
be firmly grounded in the present; never- 
theless, my heart lifts when Vesey's seed 
catalog arrives with the Christmas mail. 
Perhaps we sometimes need to anticipate 
the futurę in order to fully engage the 
present. Perhaps I need the idea of the 
spring ahead in order to cherish winter. 
Perhaps it is only the rigors of my Ver- 
mont winter that cause me to rejoice so 
in spring. 

Invariably, however, as the prospect of 
spring arrives in the distance we jump the 
gun. I have watched my neighbors on our 
north-facing hill come out in shorts and 
boots to attack lingering drifts with rakes 
and shovels. I plant seeds in barely 
thawed ground, knowing fuli well that 
they won't sprout any sooner than if I 
wait for morę conducive conditions; that, 
in fact, they may well rot because of my 
eagerness to relate to the earth once 
again. 

But spring is unmoved by our antici¬ 
pation of it, marching year after year to 
the beat of its own drummer along a 
course that is both familiar and frustrat- 
ing. From the first sluggish fly hugging a 
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sun-warmed pane of windowglass, to 
seeds tucked into a milk carton lying 
along the sili, to the pattern of returning 
songbirds, to the day the Cremee stand 
opens, spring unfolds in a slow sequence 
that never quite keeps up with our ea- 
gerness. 

Regardless of the season's measured 
pace, however, spring arrives for me in a 
blink, startling me now just as it did years 
ago into effusive response. When I was a 
child, I was often sick at the end of Feb- 
ruary, beginning of March. The regular 
coincidence of my flagging body with the 
flagging season impressed me to engrave 
the dates of my confinement in the win- 
dowsill beside my bed: February 25 - 
March 3, February 26 - March 5. Those 
were the days when children were put to 
bed when they were sick and madę to stay 
there, as a precaution, if nothing else, for 


about a week. Those weeks in bed with 
no television and parents who felt no ob- 
ligation to serve as playmates gave me a 
fine understanding of boredom that re- 
flected my impatience with winter's per- 
sistence. 

Two of those years (for I lived farther 
south than I do now), spring arrived with 
my returning health. I still feel the aston- 
ishment that overwhelmed me when I 
was finally allowed to go outside and re- 
alize what had happened while I'd been 
marking time in bed. One year my father 
was installing a new garbage can next to 
the wooden back steps where I had been 
put to sit in the sun. It was sunk in the 
ground, with a concrete frame and a step- 
on, flip-top green lid. In my mind it is still 
a marvelous contraption, smelling not of 
its function but of deliciously sun- 
warmed wood and freshly thawed earth. 


My clue the other year that spring had 
come was that same redolence of thawing 
earth. I looked for it and found it, just a 
strip between the front of our house and 
the shrinking snowbanks along the road. 
As I stared, I noticed tiny green crocus 
shoots pushing through a mat of wet 
leaves. 

My parents took me that day to a fa- 
vorite spot in the woods where my father 
responded to the playful air by hitching 
my sled to the rear bumper of the car and 
pulling me along the unplowed road at 
an exhilarating clip. My laughter was as 
much for the returning spring as it was 
for my returning health and the daredevil 
ride. 

I still hope for it and I still watch for it, 
but I continue after all these years to be 
caught off guard. Spring always takes me 
by surprise. 



“My father responded to the playful air by hitching my sled to the 
rear bumper and pulling me along the unplowed road 
at an exhilarating clip.'' 
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THE SHAPING OF VER- 
MONT: FROM THE 
WILDERNESS TO THE 
CENTENNIAL 1749-1877 

by ]. Kevin Graffagnino 

Morę than 250 color and black 
and white maps, engravings, 
lithographs, broadsides, and 
photographs join with lively 
narrative for an unusually well- 
designed history of early Ver- 
mont. From the unexplored 
wilderness days, land and 
boundary struggles, the anti- 
slavery movement to railroading 
and the pivotal decisions lead- 
ing toward economic growth, 
here is the sweep of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century devel- 
opment of a new land. Not only 
for the map connoisseur, The 
Shaping of Vermont is written for 
anyone interested in the rich 
history of northern New Eng- 
land. 

cloth, illus, 178 pp, 12V4 x 15 3 A, 
$49.50 (XV115) 



THE MARY AZARIAN 
ADDRESS BOOK 

by Mary Azarian 

As practical as it is elegant. 
Mary Azarian's Address Book 
is filled with woodcut illustra- 
tions from A Farmers Alphabet. 
Features include a waterproof 
cover with a concealed spiral 
binding and plenty of space for 
each address and phone entry. 
Functional, durable and Ver- 
mont inspired. 

spiral, illus, 112 pp, 6x9, 
$9.95 (AB120) 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BOOKS 
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ETHAN ALLEN, 
FRONTIER REBEL 

by Charles A. Jellison 




The life of Ethan Allen and the 
origins of Vermont are bound 
together in this colorful, sprawl- 
ing biography. It was Ethan Al¬ 
len who led the Green 
Mountain Boys to protect their 
land, and Ethan Allen who led 
them in overcoming Fort Ticon- 
deroga, and Allen again who at- 
tempted his ill-starred attack 
against Montreal resulting in his 
own captivity. He lived a fiery 
life as soldier, politician, land 
speculator, writer and even as 
aspiring traitor — a life that has 
grown to folk-hero proportions. 
"Excellent . . . What emerges is 
an extraordinary character, 
colorful, magnetic, enormously 
self-confident, and toweringly 
ambitious . . . This is a book to 
learn from and enjoy." American 
Historical Reuieiu. 


paper, 360 pp, 6x9, $9.95 
(EA129) 


MISCHIEF IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

One of our most popular titles, 
a collection of strange tales 
based on real Vermont history 
and folklore. "The Deep Frozen 
Folk of Farmer Morse" will 
make your spine tingle. 

cloth, illus, 176 pp, 5 3 A x 914, 
$5.95 (MM105) 





YEAR IN 1890 




What was it like to farm the 
hills of Vermont in the days be- 
fore modern farming practices? 
This handbook, beautifully de- 
signed and a pleasure to hołd, 
explains many of the functions 
and activities of the Vermont 
smali farmer: preparing the soil, 
planting corn, haying, harvest- 
ing, ensilage, apple and cider- 
making, woodsmanship, ice 
cutting, mapie sugaring, fenc- 
ing, the farm workshop, and 
dairying. This is a wonderful in- 
troduction to farming from the 
new Billings Farm and Museum. 

paper, illus, 92 pp, 8x8, $5.00 
(FY128) 



AMC RIVER GUIDE TO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND 
YERMONT 


A handy and comprehensive 
guide to the rivers of Vermont 
and New Hampshire for canoe- 
ists and kayakists alike. 

Whether you enjoy white water 
or Sunday paddling, the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club provides 
the degree of difficulty, dis- 
tances, high-water season, scen- 
ery, portages and maps for 
thousands of river miles. If 
you've ever wondered how to 
navigate the rivers you've read 
about in Vermonł Life, the AMC 
River Guide meets your needs in 
a neat way. 

paper, maps, 234 pp, 414 x 714, 
$8.95 (RG131) 


VOLCANO WEATHER: 

THE STORY OF THE YEAR 
WITHOUT A SUMMER, 
1816 

by Henry Stommel and Elizabeth 
Stommel 

"Eighteen hundred and froze to 
death" is the expression you've 
heard recalling the summer of 
1816 when it snowed through- 
out New England in June, froze 
in July and froze yet again in 
August. The killing frosts led to 
a severe shortage of corn, the 
staple feed crop of most rural 
families. Farmers were forced to 
slaughter their animals and fam- 
ine followed. Cold and hardship 
of the most elementary naturę 
madę 1816 a summer to remem- 
ber with pain. 

What was the cause of all this 
trouble? The StommeFs believe 
it was the immense eruption of 
a volcano halfway around the 
world. 

Here is a window on Vermont's 
rural tradition at its hardest in 
Volcano Weather. 

cloth, illus, 177 pp, 614 x 9V4, 
$15.00 (YC130) 


LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN: KEY 
TO LIBERTY 

by Ralph Nading Hill 

The lakę and valley Samuel de 
Champlain first glimpsed in 
1609 became a lively stage for 
American history — opening 
wilderness, fur trade, military 
encounters and the commerce of 
the nineteenth century. Ralph 
Nading HilTs narrative is 
"highly recommended" by Li- 
brary Journal. Fully illustrated. 

cloth, illus, 320 pp, 714 x 1014, 
$14.95 (LC104) 
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Spring reading from 

THE YERMONT LIFE BOOKSHELF 


REAL VERMONTERS 
DON'T MILK GOATS 

by Frank M. Bryan & Bill Mares 

A funny book distinguishing the 
genuine Real Vermonter from 
the flatlanders who imitate him. 
He doesn't live in a log cabin 
and he doesn't eat yogurt. 

You'll have no trouble enjoying 
the finer points of telling who's 
who. 

paper, illus, 96 pp, $4.95 
(RY122) 



-veryse aS on 


VERMONT FOR EVERY 
SEASON 

Seasonal images of Vermont 
tied together by the threads of 
Vermont Life' s writers. Village 
ways, farmscapes, towns filled 
with winter woodsmoke and 
crusty ice. If you yearn for these 
or know someone who does, a 
present of Vermont for Every Sea- 
son is just right. 

cloth, illus, 160 pp, 9 x 12, 
$30.00 (ES101) 


JOY OF GARDENING 

by Dick Raymond 

Just in time for spring, the Joy of 
Gardening shows every gardener 
how to increase yield and de- 
crease weeds at the same time. 
Over 600 fuli color photographs 
and Raymond's authoritative 
style add up to one of the most 
popular gardening books avail- 
able. "His sound advice and ex- 
plicit, direct text, illustrated by 
good color photos, make this 
paperback one of the very best 
basie teaching books for the 
home gardener." Christian Sci¬ 
ence Monitor. Print is large and 
easy to read. 

paper, illus, 365 pp, 8 3 /s x 10, 
$17.95 (JG132) 



AN EXPLQRER S GUILH 


VERMONT: 

AN EXPLORER'S GUIDE 

by Christina Tree & Peter S. ]enni- 
son 

A lively travel guide to Vermont 
arranged by region and featur- 
ing reereation, lodging, restau- 
rants, historie sites, and 
attractions on and off the beaten 
path. Maps, photos and a 
"What's Where" directory make 
this a comprehensive guide for 
the Yermont traveler. 



•■'as— 



paper, 256 pp, 7x9, $10.95 
(EG123) 



VERMONT: A SPECIAL 
WORLD 

by Ralph N. Hill , Murray Hoyt & 
Walter R. Hard, ]r. 

What brings you back to yer¬ 
mont: A Special World again and 
again? The enduring landscapes 
and the crisp air of the Green 
Mountain State are reflected on 
every page. In 142 full-color 
photographs and essays, this 
classic from Vermont Life is a gift 
of lasting value. 

cloth, illus, 168 pp, 11 x 11, 
$21.95 (SW102) 


MRS. APPLEYARD'S 
FAMILY KITCHEN 

by Louise Andrews Kent & Polly 
Kent Campion 

Three generations of Vermont 
cooking are brought together 
here with recipes for Chicken 
Pocketbooks, Yermont Cracker 
Pudding, and even Caged Lob- 
ster for those winged crusta- 
ceans flying over the mountains 
from Maine to Vermont. Begin- 
ners and practiced cooks share 
the good recipes from this col- 
lection. 

cloth, illus, 384 pp, 8% x 10%, 
$12.95 (CB103) 




A CELEBRATION OF VERMONT'S HISTORIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

compiled by Paul A. Bruhn and photographed by Sanders H. Milens 




For its size, Vermont has morę than its share of historie architecture 
— almost certainly accountable to the Vermonter's ethic to save, re- 
use and restore. Paul Bruhn, executive director of the Preservation 
Trust of Yermont, has selected some of Vermont's finest structures 
including homes, barns, meetinghouses, lighthouses, churches, 
businesses and, yes, covered bridges from 1779 to 1926. The stun- 
ning black and white photographs bring out the architectural fea- 
tures to their most heightened advantage; Bruhn's descriptions 
place each site into its historical framework. For the history and ar¬ 
chitecture buff, this is, hands down, the book of the year. 


paper, illus, 112 pp, 9% x 9!4, $9.95 (HA127) 
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EVEN THE ORDINARY SCENES of life, 
however, are transformed by the season's 
soft sunlight and the dramatic presence 
of Mt. Anthony. Every spring, thousands 
of tourists come to Old Bennington to 
drive slowly up and down Monument 
Ave., pointing out the datę markers on 
the houses. Rhode enjoys the view from 
here daily. At an intersection downhill 
from Monument Circle, he can glance 
north any day of the year and see a classic 
white house framed between a pair of 



A COUNTRY 
RESEARCHER 

By J. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


T here are places in this world where work and pleasure overlap, 
where the commute to work is beautiful and where challenges at 
work are deeply satisfying. Dr. Solon L. Rhode lives and works in 
such a place. Every workday he drives through these captivating scenes 
four times — going to and from his office once in the morning and again 
in the afternoon. Although he is usually lost in thought, he knows how 
fortunate he is and says he would not trade his place with anyone. 

Rhode's silent company on this almost daily commute are images that 
rangę from the mundane to the majestic. Not the least of the latter is the 
view in springtime of Vermont's famous obelisk, the Bennington Battle 
Monument, which stands on the gently sloping foot of Mt. Anthony and 
is ringed by a narrow roadway lined with old houses and large trees. 
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giant maples. Towering over the rooftop 
is the distant mountain, commanding a 
panorama of the valley looking toward 
Arlington. 

WHILE TOURISTS to Bennington carry 
away a slice of the town's beauty in their 
minds' eye, Rhode carries within his 
thoughts a morę expansive vision of the 
area's life and its natural cycles. The gar- 
dens that linę his commute are only one 
sign of the changing seasons but they 


measure his time faithfully. Long after the 
spring tulips and tourists have faded, 
Rhode's year will continue to be gauged 
by the passage from peas to peppers to 
potatoes to pumpkins. There may be 
morę sophisticated ways to track his life 
but Rhode has found few that are as grat- 
ifying. 

A FAMOUS NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

once proclaimed Bennington, "Runner- 
up in our contest to find the most beau- 


tiful Main St. in the United States." The 
praise has not been forgotten by those 
who accept the responsibility of an ad- 
dress on Monument Ave., and Rhode is 
an appreciative beneficiary of the atten- 
tion they lavish on their houses, lawns, 
gardens and historie marble walks. Al- 
though he lives farther out in the country, 
he has come to know these and other den- 
izens of Bennington as neighbors and 
friends; it is one of the greatest rewards 
he enjoys. 






DR. RHODE IS DIRECTOR of the Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, which is lo- 
cated in a Iow, flat-roofed, plain brick 
building that stands adjacent to Putnam 
Memoriał Hospital. The building is incon- 
spicuous but the work that goes on there 
is not, and neither are the surroundings. 
The drive to work takes Rhode either 
along a narrow, black-topped road that 
skirts Mt. Anthony and then enters the 
rear of the landscaped hospital grounds, 
or through Bennington's residential 
streets under big trees and into the hos- 
pital's main entrance. One reason for lo- 
cating this important research facility here 
in such an attractive area was so that it 
would be easy to entice scientists to come, 
to rear families, to stay and to concentrate 
on the serious work before them. 
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O n one wall of the toy-cluttered lobby of Benning- 
ton's United Counseling Service is a locked door 
with a slim marker reading "Research Institute." 
These unpretentious surroundings lead first to a hallway 
lined with beaker-filled glass cabinets and then to rooms 
equipped with electronic microscopes and incubators. Inside 
the incubators, an environment is being cultivated to sup- 
port the growth and development of cells that are critical to 
the Institute's research. 

Since its founding in 1964, when Dr. Helene W. Toolan 
was persuaded to bring her research from New York's Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research to Bennington, the 
Institute for Medical Research has concentrated its efforts 
on unravelling the mysteries of cancer. Much of the current 
research is being conducted with parvoviruses, smali viruses 
with a unique genetic structure that lend themselves as 
scientific probes into the causes and course of cancer. Par- 
voviruses can reduce the incidence of cancer in some ani- 
mals. Two additional cancer-related areas under inves- 
tigation are the cellular changes responsible for the unre- 
strained growth of cancer cells, and the potential of an ad- 
hesive protein for containing their spread through the body. 
This is the work that Dr. Solon Rhode oversees. 


ON A CLEAR SPRING MORNING as Dr. Rhode ar- 
rives at the laboratory, a reflection of the eastern moun- 
tain rangę is framed in the Institute's front Windows. 



FORTY-THREE-YEAR OLD DR. RHODE came to the Cancer 
Institute in 1971 from the U.S. Navy, where as a member of the 
Medical Corps he had done research on infectious diseases. One 
of the goals of the Institute has always been to control and 
eliminate cancer, but because the routes to that goal are unclear, 


the research has followed varied paths. For the past year-and- 
a-half, Rhode has been working to isolate the genes that control 
aging in the hope of discovering how cancer cells are able to 
circunwent this process. 
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THERE ARE LIGHTER MOMENTS even in the most serious 
endeavors, such as when part-time employee Chris Senecal 
comes in for his instructions. Young Senecal cares for the guinea 
pigs, rabbits and hamsters that are the subjects of cancer-related 
experimentation at the Institute. Dr. Rhode and Dr. Toolan are 


two of three scientists at the Institute who have discovered 
within the past ten years that hamsters injected at birth with 
"parvovirus HI" will develop 60 percent fewer tumors than 
expected after an exposure to cancer. 



FROM PINHEADS OF DEOXYRIBONUCLEIC ACID, 

the genetic foundation of life, Dr. Rhode is attempting to 
isolate those genes that induce aging. It is part of the 
research into the aging process that he anticipates will 
occupy him for the next decade. 




ALL OF NATURĘ is beautifully complex, indoors 
in the microscopes and outdoors in the camera. Here 
at the Cancer Institute's window, with beakers in 
the foreground and the mountains in the back- 
ground, Dr. Rhode's story fuses into one image. 
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VL REPORTS 

Awakening to Women's History 

By Faith Learned Pepe 



Ąn image of three generations of women at work in an old 

\ Vermont kitchen continues to draw visitors into the "In- 
domitable Vermont Women" exhibition. The woman above so 
intrigued with this photograph is Marjorie Heed, 74, of Bur¬ 
lington, who has a daughter and a granddaughter. The three 
generations she represents, as well as the three generations 
represented in the photograph she is studying, make a total of 
six generations of Vermont women spanning approximately 150 
years. If another hundred years could be included, it would 
probably bring to twelve the number of generations of women 
who have spent their lives in Vermont sińce the first settlers 
arrived. 

Why do we know so little about the lives of these women? 
Why, in fact, have generations of women been left out of his- 
tory? One explanation is that, until recently, men have been 
considered the makers of history; women, with few exceptions, 
have been relegated to a place "outside" history, as if the only 
events marking the seemingly monotonous passage of their lives 
were birth, marriage, childbirth and death. 

The idea that women actually possess a history worth inves- 
tigating gained acceptance only a few decades ago. In recent 
years, many scholars have realized that a history that focuses 
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primarily on the decisions and actions of powerful men leaves 
out the great mass of humanity. In an attempt to redress this 
imbalance, they have begun to examine the past lives of "or- 
dinary" people: workers, immigrants, minorities, and women. 
In Vermont, history has tended to focus on women's work out- 
side the home, and on their participation in the woman's rights, 
suffrage, and temperance movements. Less is known about the 
private lives of the women who came before us, mainly because 
so few of their letters and diaries have been preserved. "We 
need to know morę about ordinary Vermont women as well as 
the prominent ones," stated Deborah Clifford, President of the 
Vermont Historical Society, at the opening of the "Indomitable 
Vermont Women" lecture series. In making a plea for further 
research in this area, she emphasized that "the voices of women 
who have been lost to history . . . will remain lost unless we 
make a concerted effort to retrieve them." 

When the idea of producing an exhibition on the history of 
women in Vermont was first suggested in 1978 to the trustees 
of the Brattleboro Museum & Art Center, it was rejected. A 
former board member explained at the time, "that no matter 
how notable Vermont women were, they don't seem to be 
widely known." The unspoken message of the museunTs trust- 












ees seemed to be that such an exhibition would be of little 
interest to museum audiences. However, when a similar pro- 
posal was introduced three years later by Betty Stafford of the 
Brattleboro Branch of the American Association of University 
Women, it was better received. The MuseunTs board was pur- 
suaded to sponsor "Indomitable Vermont Women." 

Looking back, it is hard to explain the change of attitude. As 
a recent New York Times article speculated about Brattleboro, it 
may be simply that "Brattleboro's business community has, over 
the years, absorbed some of the style of the counterculture." 
Like natural foods and beards, feminism gradually grew re- 
spectable. Also, in 1980, the Vermont Division of the AAUW 
began gathering information for a booklet entitled, "Those In- 
triguing, Indomitable Vermont Women." According to Rod 
Faulds, Director of the Brattleboro Museum & Art Center, "the 
positive response which this publication elicited motivated the 
museum to produce Tndomitable Vermont Women.' " The pro- 
ject was launched with the support of the Vermont Council on 
the Humanities & Public Issues and the Vermont Division of 
the AAUW. 

The curator of the exhibition worked for six months with three 
AAUW research assistants gathering materials for possible in- 
clusion in the exhbit. They plowed through thousands of pic- 
tures from morę than fifty sources before finally selecting the 
ones to be displayed. They gathered information and quotations 
that would help illuminate these images from a forgotten past. 
One clue led to another. The photograph of the pioneering 
geneticist Nattie Marie Stevens, for example, was tracked 
through a biographical dictionary to the private collection of a 
man in Massachusetts. The handwritten manuscript of a Mary 
Wilkins Freeman story was discovered in the attic of a collector 
in Windham County. One of the most exciting finds was the 
Lewis Hine photograph that was mistakenly identified in at least 
two books as "Child Laborer in a North Carolina Mili." They 
were able to confirm through the Library of Congress that this 
striking picture of a young spinner in a cotton mili was actually 
taken in Pownal, Vermont. When the winnowing was com- 
pleted, the exhibition materials included information on eighty 
individual women and many groups from morę than seventy 
of the state's communities. 

A team of carpenters, painters and graphic assistants worked 
all summer to mount the exhibition. Joannę Hayes organized a 


A year-and-a-half ago a touring exhibition entitled "Indomitable 
Vermont Women: Women in Vermont, 1800-1920," opened at 
the Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. Since then the exhibition 
has traoeled to nine other sites within Vermont. Gooernor Richard 
Snelling called it "outstanding," and Tom Slayton, the assistant 
Sunday editor of the Rutland Herald-Times Argus, wrote that 
it should be "required oiewing for every resident of the State." 

An eyually successful exhibition, "The Strong and Spirited: 
Women of the Northeast Kingdom," has drawn record crozods ever 
sińce its opening at the Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium in St. 
Johnsbury in March of 1983. In celebration of Green Mountain 
College's 150th annwersary, "Indomitable Vermont Women" zoili 
be displayed at the college's campus in Poultney from April through 
September. "The Strong and Spirited" zoili continue at the Fair¬ 
banks Museum through the end of the summer. 


varied lecture and discussion program, with topics ranging from 
Vermont women as artists to Vermont women as farmers. Two 
museum assistants collected the artifacts that neighboring mu- 
seums and historical societies had agreed to loan for the Brat¬ 
tleboro installation. Among these were an elaborately furnished 
doli house, a World War I nurse's uniform, a telephone oper¬ 
ator^ switchboard, and a hand-labeled bottle of dried peas with 
the inscription: "These peas Mother shelled the day of the ac- 
cident, Aug. 6, 1915." During the last evening of installation a 
donation was received of two embroidered dish towels from the 
Guilford Historical Society. One reads, "I slept and dreamed 
that life was beauty;" the other, "I woke and found that life was 
duty." By midnight the installation was completed. 

Despite unseasonably hot weather, morę than one hundred 
people converged for the exhibition's opening the following day. 
As at most opening receptions, however, morę people looked 
at each other than at the pictures. "The response is just begin- 
ning to come," Rod Faulds cautiously remarked to the sole re¬ 
porter present. A month later, after a Brattleboro Reformer review 
called the show "a smash hit," museum attendance jumped. 
Viewers began leaving their comments in a guest book: "A very 
moving experience;" "I have sent friends from all over to see 
it;" "Indeed we have come a long way . . "We still have a 
long way to go!;" "In seeing the exhibition I felt as if I actually 
relived the past;" "Thank you for showing me my heritage." 


Marion Quimby, photographed on the family farm in East Barnet c. 1910, driues home 
one of the exhibitions' themes: Yermont women stand in no mans shadow when it comes to grit and strength. 













In re-reading these comments morę than a year later, I am 
convinced that these are the reactions of a segment of the pop- 
ulation that until recently has been deprived of its heritage. A 
history that devalues or ignores the contributions of half its 
population is not likely to foster a positive self-image in those 
groups it ignores. Some psychologists believe that role models 
contribute to the development of strong egos. For at least two 
reasons, "role model" is a term that most Vermonters probably 
would prefer not to use: We don't like to think of ourselves as 
playing roles — we are who we are; and, the state's longstanding 
tradition of independence runs counter to the notion of model- 
ing oneself after another. Nevertheless, it is well recognized that 
generations of Vermonters have been raised on tales that extol 
the kind of frontier individualism in which the Green Mountain 
Boys specialized. Such tales have provided Vermont boys with 
a tradition of heroism while leaving the state's girls bereft. 

If the "Indomitable Vermont Women" exhibition has accom- 
plished nothing else it has established that the qualities of cour- 
age, independent thinking and the ability to stand by one's 
principles are not, after all, exclusively małe characteristics. It 
becomes evident after looking carefully through the pages of 
the state's histories that there were a number of Vermont her- 
oines who embodied these qualities. In the early days, stories 
of rugged pioneer women served as examples of courage to 
younger generations. A woman like Ann Story of Salisbury, 
who risked her life to work as a spy for the Green Mountain 
Boys, is one example, as is Jemima Howe Tutę of Vernon, who 
was captured by Indians in 1755 and survived a 200-mile forced 
march into Canada. 

These women became legends in their own time. When play- 
wright Royall Tyler brought his young wife. Mary, to the new 
State of Vermont in 1796, he introduced her first to Jemima Tutę. 
The importance of this meeting cannot be exaggerated for a 


Lewis Hine photographed Addie Laird in a Pownal cotton mili 
in 1910 for the National Child Labor Commission. Addie claimed 
to be 12 years old; the other mili girls said she was only ten. 



young woman moving from civilized Massachusetts to a place 
her relatives referred to as "the outskirts of creation." In time. 
Mary Tyler became an important person in her own right, and 
a new type of woman for futurę generations to emulate. Com- 
munity-spirited and intensely aware of the lack of good health 
care in early 19th century Vermont, she published a medical 
how-to book for young mothers. Her participation in religious, 
cultural and reform activities pointed to other ways in which 
19th-century women might enlarge their spheres of influence. 

Women born three decades after Mary Tyler provided other 
models. They were the first to work outside their homes. Some 
grew impatient with the barriers society raised against them and 
demanded change. The most radical of these women — activists 
like Clarina Howard Nichols of Townshend, a women's rights 
leader, and Harriot Curtis of Kellyvale, editor of the Lowell Of- 
fering in Massachusetts, expressed views so far ahead of their 
time that their words resonate powerfully even in our own cen¬ 
tury. 

Interest in recovering the heritage of Vermont women has 
spread to all parts of the State. When "Indomitable Vermont 
Women" arrived in St. Johnsbury in January, 1983, the Fairbanks 
Museum decided to supplement the exhibit panels with objects 
and photographs from its own collection. According to former 
museum director William Brown, local response was gratifying. 
"As word of the exhibition got around town," he explained, 
"we started getting feedback: 'Did you know about so and so? 
She was the first to do this and that.' " 

The enthusiasm generated by "Indomitable Vermont 
Women" inspired the Fairbanks Museum to prepare its own 
exhibit on the history of women in the Northeast Kingdom. 
"The Strong and Spirited" opened in March, 1983. According 
to project co-director Peggy Daniels, much of the information 
on the lives of area women came from local residents. Even 
now, she says, "people keep coming up with morę artifacts and 
morę information." As a result, the scope of "The Strong and 
Spirited" has expanded, and the museum's archives have be- 
come a repository of information relating to the accomplish- 
ments of northeastern Vermont women. 

Not surprisingly, the most outstanding photographs in both 
exhibitions depict women at work. As critic Tom Slayton pointed 
out, "work has ever been the dominant reality of life for Vermont 
women." Slayton's review of "Indomitable Vermont Women" 
contrasted Lewis Hine's touching portrait of a 12-year-old mili 
girl with Porter Thayer's dignified portrait of a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury telephone operator, calling them "two sides of the same 
reality: woman as victim and woman triumphant." The dignity 
of labor and the struggle against difficult economic conditions 
are both documented in "The Strong and Spirited." Two of the 
show's most arresting images — rare in their depiction of phys- 
ical labor — are those of Marion Quimby splitting wood and 
feeding chickens, and hundred-year-old Sarah Jackson Sum- 
mers, a St. Francis Indian basket-maker from Lunenburg. 

In a State that is primarily rural and where women have often 
felt isolated and ignored in history, both exhibitions are pro- 
viding museum audiences with an awareness and sense of pride 
in the abilities and accomplishments of their female predeces- 
sors. Both emphasize ways in which Vermont women have been 
able to shape their own destinies and to effect social and political 
change. Vermonters are gaining a new understanding of their 
heritage, and, with it, the realization that "strong," "spirited" 
and "indomitable" apply as well to women as to men. 

Faith Learned Pepe was exhibition curator of "Indomitable Vermont 
Women." 
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Tunbridge, Hanson Carroll 



Hartland, Kindra Clineff 


EARLY last spring 1 took my 
young son to a wet field near our 
house. I had been priming him 
all morning with the prospect of 
pussywillows and finally we went 
in search of them. W ho knows 
what image the word had conjured 
up in his twenty-month-old mind, 
hut I remember well the confusion 
in his eyes when 1 broke off a 
branch of the young willows and 
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thrust it in front of him. Only 
when 1 brushed the catkins across 
his cheek did he understand and 
forgive me. A year later, he 
still cannot say the word but he 
still understands: when I ask 
him about pussywillows, he gently 
strokes his cheek and smiles. 
Like all children, he holds the 
season in his senses; I hołd it 
in my heart. 



Near Orwell, Janet Mullins 



Sheldon, Paul O. Boisyert 


Perhaps it's because spring 
has so much to offer our spirits 
and senses that adults and chil¬ 
dren take to it so differently. 
It must be morę than a matter of 
height that determines our perspec- 
tives. This must explain why 1 am 
aware of relief while standing be- 
side a sun-warmed mapie in March, 
but my child is aware only of the 
"ping” of droplets in the buckets; 
why I am fuli of anticipation in 
the sweet, steamy smoke of a sugar 
shack, but my son is fuli of mapie 


Shelburne, Paul O. Boisyert 
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Mt. Mansfield from Cambridge,S. Henry Lampert 
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Thetford Hill, Jon Gilbert Fox 


East Corinth, William E. Hebden 









syrup. It explains, I think, 
why I am struck by the miracle 
of birth and the fragile naturę of 
life while cradling a weak lamb 
to feed it from a bottle, but my 
child is struck by the oily curls 
that lie along the smali lamb's 
back; why I am carried away with 
hope while planting seeds in the 
dark, rich soil of my smali garden 
but my son is awash in mud. 
















Reading, Constanti Kazak 


In the end 1 suppose it makes 
no difference whether my child 
and I share the same perspectwe 
on spring; we still can share the 
season's simple pleasures. When 
he gathers together a bouyuet of 
dandelions to grace the kitchen 
table, he takes in the happy yel- 
low heads and 1 take in the loving 
thought that brought them there. 
What will it matter if when we 



Fayston, Ann Day Heinzerling 
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Norwich, Hanson Carroll 


fly his kitę this spring, he feels a 
tug on the string and I feel a tug at 
my spirit, or if when he fishes from 
the river bank behind our house, he 
waits to reel in a gasping fish and 
1 reel too, trying to imagine another 
moment with half as much peace as 
the one we're sharing. 

Spring comes to each of us in 
different ways and all of us clutch 
it as best we can. But I can't 
see any way around the fact that 
spring is really morę than any- 
one can hołd. — N.P.G. 
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Concert Dance in Yermont: 


By Sharry Underwood 

Photographs by George Bellerose THE STATE OF THE ART 


N ancy Watkin makes things happen. 

She first gathered students at the 
Main Street Dance Theatre in Burlington 
into the Dawn Treaders Dance Company. 
Next she organized the Ketch Modern 
Dance Company, which is still dancing. 
Then she co-founded The Jazz Co. with 
Karen Amirault. Nonę of this was part of 
her original dream. Armed with a degree 
in dance from Bennington College, the 
Vermont native had headed to the bright 
lights of New York City, but she discov- 
ered that it was not where she wanted to 
be. She came back to the State to stay and 
to dance. 

"Burlington appealed to me after New 
York," Watkin says. "It has a smali town 
feeling with city opportunities. Here there 
is less competition and morę group sup- 
port. After seven years, I feel rooted and 
that I have gained a certain recognition as 
an artist." 

Sara McMahon drifted into Vermont 
one freezing day in 1973 soon after re- 
turning from Europę. She began studying 
dance with Watkin and in time, became 
her partner at Main Street. After studying 
in Boston and New York, McMahon 
danced with Ketch and began choreo- 
graphing. She is now artistic director of 
Ketch. 

"I decided to stay mainly because of the 
support of friends and the commitment 
to dance in the community. I guess my 
basie philosophy of dance involves shar- 
ing what I feel is my definition of and 
response to the environment we are living 
in; what impact it has on us. I try to ar- 
ticulate or manifest my reaction in dance 
form." 

Like Watkin and McMahon, Vermont- 
ers are finding that Yermont is not as far 


In "Brocade," a dance choreographed by 
Rachel List, Maris Wolff of Johnson 
State College portrays the moods of 
morning, noon and twilight. 
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from Broadway as it was once thought to 
be. Concert dance in the State, in fact, is 
finally beginning to flower, but it has been 
a long dry springtime while the seeds 
sprouted. Of course, the bloom has long 
been on dancing at Bennington College, 
where a nationally recognized program 
leading to a degree in dance was estab- 
lished in 1932, but much of the rest of the 
State has been barren. This ground was 
broken first by performers with national 
touring companies who danced through 
Vermont in the 1940s and 1950s. During 
those years, any Vermonter who was de- 
termined enough to dance seriously stud- 
ied in one of the few local studios and 
then departed, dancing from Vermont. 
Today, dancers continue to come and go, 
but many terpsichorean Vermonters seek- 
ing fuli lives on their own terms are work- 
ing hard to stay. 


Practice is a way of life for the State's 
performing and aspiring dancers. Here, 
Brattleboro dance teacher Dana Holby , 
left, coaches Michael Weaver 
and Carrie Towle. 


The fruits of their hard work are finally 
becoming visible. Two years ago the first 
"Vermont Dance," a program featuring 
the state's artists, was produced in Bur¬ 
lington for the Flynn Theatre of the Per¬ 
forming Arts by manager Toni Micocci. It 
attracted 75 dancers and choreographers, 
each of whom had been working away in 
isolation with only a muse for company. 
Twenty-four choreographers auditioned 
and the works of eight were chosen to 
display Vermont's talents to the dance- 
hungry public that packed the theatre. 
Last year the second annual "Vermont 
Dance" at the Flynn Theatre presented 
works of 12 choreographers in modern 


dance, jazz and ballet. For many of the 
dancers, the Vermont Dance programs 
provided rare opportunities to perform in 
a properly lighted legitimate theatre be- 
fore large and enthusiastic audiences. 

This is only one problem the state's 
dancers face, however. Most of them bat- 
tle daily in smaller ways to survive at what 
they love most — dancing. Karen Ami- 
rault is a good example. A Middlebury 
College graduate who majored in both 
psychology and dance, she left Vermont 
after finishing college to find a place for 
herself as a dancer in New York, but like 
the others she soon discovered that she 
disliked living alone and competing in 
mass auditions. Back she came to Mid¬ 
dlebury, where she organized a jazz 
group that experimented with punk and 
rock dancing. Now she is the director of 
The Jazz Co., which works out of the 
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Main Street Dance Theatre and which is 
listed on the Vermont Council on the Arts 
Artists Register. 

Life as a dancer in the State is also vastly 
different for those dancers affiliated with 
educational institutions. Maris Wolff at 
Johnson State College has the Maris Wolff 
Solo Repertory Co. as well as an ensemble 
that tours with the Arts CounciLs Artists 
Register. She choreographs her own 
dances and maintains the repertory of 
early modern dancers by traveling to New 
York City where they can still be studied. 
She also learns pieces from dance artists 
who visit the college and asks them to 
create new programs for her students. 
Everything is changed from the days 
when Wolff's dancing carried her about 
the world but she prefers it this way. "I 
feel closer to the earth and love having a 
garden," she says. "And they are very 


At Union-32 High School in East Montpelier, 
Pat Pritchard has introduced dance into the 
regular arts curriculum. He is captured 
in a minor here leading seoeral of 
his students through their paces. 


good to me at Johnson. I'm happy when 
I'm dancing; miserable when I'm not." 

Dance is creeping into the state's sec- 
ondary schools too. For several years the 
Vermont Department of Education and 
the Vermont Council on the Arts have 
funded a variety of dance-in-the-schools 
programs. At U-32, a union high school 
in East Montpelier, dance is a regular sub- 
ject thanks to the energy and creativity of 
Patrick Pritchard, who is head of the mu¬ 
sie and art department. Pritchard and his 
wife came from Virginia to enjoy Ver- 
mont's rural life style. Along with his 
arts history study. Pat took a little tap 
dance, some ballet and several courses in 


modern dance at Goddard College with 
tarin chaplin (a stage name), who is now 
teaching dance at Middlebury College. 
Pritchard then began choreographing the 
student musicals at U-32 and later cho- 
reographed dances for the grand opening 
of the Barre Opera House. Eventually he 
volunteered to teach a dance class in 
school and now there is one class each 
day with a waiting list of małe and female 
students ready to step in. His program 
has pleased parents and students so much 
that they now willingly pay for it. Prit¬ 
chard dismisses all this as nothing excep- 
tional. "I'm just an average guy doing a 
job I like," he says. 

Mary Byrne, one of the state's few na- 
tive dancers, has similar feelings. Work- 
ing away in her studio in Rutland, she 
has taught several generations of dancers, 
sometimes within the same family "I've 
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been here 25 years," she says with some 
surprise. "I started to fili a gap left by 
another teacher and thought I'd be retired 
by now, but students keep coming up the 
stairs." 

Now, however, she has some help. 
Sherry Adams, who has joined into a 
partnership with Byrne to teach classic 
ballet, is one morę dancer disillusioned 
by professional dance companies. "When 
I went to New York at 16," she says, "I 
wasn't prepared for the backbiting, all the 
competition. Dance was fun, beautiful, 
you think. Then you find people being 
nice to your face but trying to snatch your 
job behind your back. I was told, 'You're 
here because some other girl couldn't cut 
it. If you can't cut it, some other girl 
can.' " That was enough for Adams. Re- 
membering happy vacations in Vermont, 
she packed her dancing shoes and moved 
north with her husband, hoping to find 
a chance to dance. When she learned that 
nonę of the approximately 150 regional 
ballet companies in the United States was 
located in Vermont, she began her own. 
The result was the Vermont Chamber Bal¬ 
let, now in its third year. 

Another ballet dancer, Camille Vickers, 
faced another problem: how to give her 
students the opportunity to work with 



professional dancers. Eventually she ar- 
ranged a collaboration with the neigh- 
boring Massachusetts Berkshire Ballet Co. 
when it brought the "Nutcracker" to the 
Flynn Theatre. "Our dance community is 
like no other I have ever experienced," 
Vickers says. "Over the years, it has 
grown and developed a supportiveness. 
I am pleased to see a positive competitive 
force alive in the dance community." 

Even in the far north near the Canadian 
border, dancers are keeping their feet 
busy. Two professional dancers from Les 
Grand Ballet Canadiens retired to raise 
their families in the tiny town of Franklin, 
but when their feet began to itch, they 
first formed local classes and then work- 
shops down in Burlington. Now both are 
joined in the beautiful struggle to dance 
in Vermont. Shelley Ismail thinks the best 
answer to chronic travel problems can be 
solved with a resident dance conserva- 
tory. "Proper time and energy could be 
devoted to training," she says. "The finał 
difficulty, of course, is financial." 


At her studio in Rutland , 

Mary Byrne has been instructing 
dancers like the one aboue for 25 
years. Below, Karen Amirault (front) of 
The Jazz Co. rehearses "Zebra," which she 
choreographed for the 1983 Yermont Dance Festiual. 



Partner Judy Karstens found she "could 
not negate a vibrant force and love which 
has existed in one's life for many years. 
Although growth will be slow, I feel 
dance in Vermont has a very promising 
futurę. We will never be New York or San 
Francisco, but I don't think that is what 
any of us wants or we would not be here. 
Collectively we have all touched Vermont 
and added a bit of whatever our beloved 
dance has given to us. It is a good sharing 
right now. If we can hołd onto that, 
what's to stop us?" 

























WILDFLOWERS ON HIGH: 

Vermont's Blooming Trees and Shrubs 


By Michael J. Caduto 
Photographs by Cecil B. Hoisington 



The bright blooms of this shadbush herald the coming of spring to the Mad Riuer Yalley. 


A friend and I were puffing along be- 
neath a graceful row of silver maples 
on the fifth of twenty miles we planned 
to walk that day. Scanning the green can- 
opy above, my friend remarked on the 
swollen buds that apparently covered the 
branches, and yearned for the coming of 
spring. I told him to look morę closely: 
Spring was already here. He was really 
seeing not buds but thousands of tiny 
flowers that would soon be forming 
seeds. The farther we walked the morę 
signs of spring we saw. Although it was 
still early in the season, the sky was al¬ 


ready fuli of the miniaturę spring blooms 
that grace the branches of Vermont's na- 
tive trees and shrubs. 

A pair of binoculars and a hand lens 
will often be helpful in locating these jew- 
els of the plant world, but neither is nec- 
essary to find and enjoy the pussy willow, 
that most popular harbinger of spring. 
These smali gray tufts are usually found 
in the same wet lowlands that are home 
to silver maples and they are the only na- 
tive shrub to rival that species as the ear- 
liest flowers to bloom on a woody stem. 

Native Americans believed that the first 


pussies tore from the taił of a high-jump- 
ing rabbit as it fell to the ground from a 
tali willow where it had been resting. This 
seems an unlikely explanation today, but 
in my naturę classes few of the students 
gathering handfuls of pussy willow stems 
for wildflower bouquets are able to an- 
swer the question, "What is a pussy wil¬ 
low?" It is simply the fuzzy forerunner of 
a willow flower. When fully open, the 
flowers will attract bees that bustle from 
bloom to bloom gathering pollen for the 
hive and feeding on one of their most im- 
portant early spring foods. As they bustle, 
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the bees and moths help the wind spread 
the pollen from one willow shrub to an- 
other, a vital task if the willow is to pro- 
duce seeds. 

Later in April beneath the filtered shade 
of hedgerows or in the moist forest air, 
American hazelnuts come into bloom. Al- 
though the tiny, crimson flowers seem as 
fragile as spider webs they are really as 
hardy as Vermont's winds can be cutting. 
Three flowers petal-to-petal this early in 
the season would barely stretch across the 
face of a dime, but in the months ahead 
the flowers will become hazelnuts, or 
filberts, waiting to be devoured by squir- 
rels and people alike. In an earlier era, 
however, hazelnuts were food for dreams 
as well. Young women of colonial Amer¬ 
ica named individual hazelnuts after their 
favorite men, then threw these nuts onto 
glowing embers. The one that blazed the 
highest was destined to become a girl's 
'Tatę/' possibly inspiring the use of the 
word "flame" in regard to the subjects of 
our romantic inclinations. 

Although it may seem strange for a 
plant to bloom during some of the 
harshest weather of the year, there is 
reason behind nature's scheme. Most 
trees and shrubs find spring is a seasonal 
interplay of wind and pollen. The early 
cold winds move pollen, the małe germ 


Among the most welcome symbols 
of spring are catkins, above, 
the flowers of pussy willows. 
The sweet sap that feeds the 
flowers of the sugar and siloer 
maples, right and above, is 
another tonie for the human 
spirit at the end of winter. 


of the flower, to the waiting female ovary, 
effecting a fertilization that is necessary 
for the female flower to form a seed. Un- 
derstandably, the best time for wind-pol- 
linated plants to bloom is before the 
leaves emerge, while the pollen can blow 
freely among the branches. 

Popple, poplar or aspen is one of the 
,state's native trees that benefits from this 
interplay. Loved for its quaking leaves but 
little-known for its cottony flowers and 
seeds, the aspen has pendulous flowers 
that sprout before the pea-green leaves 
begin to shake. Each aspen, like holly and 
pussy willow, bears either małe or female 
flowers, but to help aspens invade quickly 
once a seed has sprouted, they also 
spread by root sprouts; consequently a 
grove of aspens may be comprised of 
clones of a centrally located larger parent 
tree. 

Maples offer another treetop treat. 


Rose-colored blooms deck the crowns of 
the red, or swamp, mapie in a show of 
color that lasts the year-round. When the 
flowers have faded in late spring, the 
young leaves emerge a brilliant red, held 
aloft on ruddy leaf stalks. In autumn, the 
leaves will once again turn red; when 
these have fallen the buds will be left to 
carry this march of color through the 
winter months. Sugar, or rock, mapie 
flowers, in contrast, are muted yellow and 
are borne on long, slender stalks. By late 
June and early July, this next generation 
of trees will have formed into whirligig- 
helicopter mapie seeds. 

The sap that feeds these flowers is the 
undisputed sweet of spring; an elixir for 
cabin fever that was a gift to the Euro- 
peans from New England's aboriginal 
people. According to their folklore, mapie 
sap once coursed through the tree as 
sweet as syrup but the god Nenawbozhoo 
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feared that it would not be appreciated 
because it was so easy to obtain. He di- 
luted the sap until its sweetness could 
barely be tasted and hoped that it would 
be morę highly valued because of the 
work needed to boil it down to syrup. The 
New England Natives also have an ex- 
planation for mapie syrup's discovery, 
which they say can be traced to a woman 
who was preparing venison stew and 
needed water to boil the meat. She took 
her cooking vessel and struck off on a long 
walk to the nearest stream. Along the way 
she encountered an old mapie tree that 
some young men had used for tomahawk 
practice, and she decided to fili her bucket 
instead with sap flowing from the tree's 
gaping wounds. Much of the water had 
boiled off by the time the meat was 
cooked, and the secret of mapie syrup dis- 
appeared along with the steam. 

As May progresses, two of the most 
rarely seen of all woodlot spring wild- 
flowers appear — those of the American 
beech and ash. Some of the earliest sto- 
ries may have been written on beech bark, 
which is a natural notę pad and carving 
post. The name "beech" itself originates 
from the Anglo-Saxon word "boc," mean- 
ing word or letter. Beech flowers, which 
usually appear as tiny green pompoms 
high up in the tree's crown, set a heavy 
crop of beechnuts every third year. These 
nuts were once a favorite of the now ex- 
tinct passenger pigeon and are now so 
favored by squirrels and woodland birds 
that few nuts will survive long enough to 
fali to earth intact. 

Borne on the knobby twigs of the ash, 
Vermont's only native tree in the olive 
family, are the most fragile, delicate and 
unusual of all woody stem wildflowers. 
The female ash flowers, commonly found 
high in the crown, taper and curve to a 
finely forked tip, while on separate trees 
their małe counterparts form drooping 
masses. Neither of these flowers pro- 
duces true petals but both provide abun- 
dant pollen for bees. The products of this 
elaborate system are maple-like fruits or 
keys that are a staple food for cardinals, 
grosbeaks and finches. 

Equally elaborate are the stories swirl- 
ing about the ash tree, from whose 
branches Achilles's spear and Cupid's ar- 
rows were supposedly fashioned. To the 
Vermont Abenakis the ash is the Tree of 
Life. According to the Abenakis' lorę, Ta- 
baldak, the Owner or Creator of Earth, 
carved the original people from a living 
ash. First he carved them from stone, but 
he was not satisfied and broke them into 
pieces. It was the woman and man that 
he then carved out of ash wood whom he 


Beech flowers, helów, and American ash flowers, bottom, 
are two of the most rarely seen of woodlot flowers, 
but the trees themselues are hardly as inconspicuous, 
reaching heights of morę than 100 feet. 


brought to life and who became the ances- 
tors of all people. 

Most of us are familiar with the morę 
conspicuous tree and shrub flowers of late 
spring, but naturę, with its sweet scents 
and showy petals, is not trying to attract 
people. As the sun arches higher and 
days grow longer, the warming weather 
brings forth insects in search of nectar and 
pollen. Their quest for food becomes as 
well an act of seed-forming survival for 
the plants they visit. 

Among the flowers the insects will visit 


are those of sheep laurel, whose beautiful, 
geometrical blooms are so ingeniously de- 
signed that no bee can avoid carrying 
away pollen. As the bee nestles into the 
center of a deep purple sheep laurel 
bloom, its back is slapped and dusted by 
pollen-carrying stamens that are released 
from the petal. 

The white lacy flowers of Juneberry 
finally appear in middle to late May, and 
contrast sharply with the plant's dark 
gray, pinstriped bark and the bright green 
of its young leaves. Its five-petalled 
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flowers and an apple's five-sided, star- 
shaped seed chamber identify them as 
cousins within the rosę family. A shrub 
of many names, the Juneberry comes into 
bloom just as the shad begin their annual 
run; hence it is sometimes known as shad- 
bush. Other people cali it serviceberry, 
remembering the years before the advent 
of hydraulic digging when the bodies of 
those who had died during the winter 
were kept above ground in crypts. "Ser- 
vice" was often held in the spring as soon 
as the ground had thawed enough for dig¬ 
ging and while the Juneberry's white 
blooms brightened the countryside. 


Wild black cherry and fire cherry are 
two common trees closely akin to the 
shadbush. Smali, white five-petalled 
blooms form in rounded heads on the fire 
cherry, and in long, droopy masses on the 
black cherry. Although these flowers may 
be teeming with flying insects, the cherry 
sap itself contains the poison cyanide and 
emits a strong, unpleasant scent if a piece 
of the thin twig bark is scraped off. If ea- 
ten by deer, broken cherry branches with 
dried leaves can cause illness and even 
death. A similar poison is found in the 
seeds of our only native apple, the wild 
crab. Its name comes from the Scottish 


When it comes to what's in a name, 
lambkill, aboue left, says it all, despite 
its innocent-looking flowers. The 
blossoms of the black cherry, above, and 
the native crab apple, left, will both 
produce edible fruits later in the season. 


word "scrabbe," meaning wild, and the 
Old English "appel," which described 
something that was round or a fruit. 

Few things could be further from this 
unpleasantness than the sweet drops of 
nectar and the sugar-scented flowers of 
honeysuckle blooms that signal summer's 
onset. Blooming among the dried stalks 
and berries of last season, the honey¬ 
suckle blooms with their delicate petals 
are rich nectar vessels. At least once, 
everyone should puli a flower gently off 
a stem, holding the end by which it 
was attached, then grip the pollen-bear- 
ing parts at the open end and carefully 
withdraw them from the tube-shaped 
flower. With patience and practice, you 
will discover a tiny, delicious drop of nec¬ 
tar remaining on the inner end. Only by 
tasting this drop can "honeysuckle" be 
truły experienced. 

This patience and an eye for smali beau- 
ties are the keys to discovering the world 
of spring wildflowers that are found on 
Vermont's native trees and shrubs. In- 
conspicuous at first glance, they become 
a wildflower garden in the sky to trained 
eyes; but please be quick. Their beauty 
lasts only a moment during the season of 
new life. c Gn 

Michael Caduto offers a program on Vermont's 
natwe trees and shrubs through the Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science in Woodstock. 
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Materfamilias and paterfamilias, Josephine and Dudley Leavitt, Sr. 


The Leavitts of East Barnard 


A FAMILY ALBUM 

Words and photographs by Stephanie Wolff 


T he Leavitts have known the hills 
and farms around East Barnard 
sińce 1797. They have had plenty of 
time to put down roots and to multi- 
ply, and they have done both. My own 
roots are intertwined with those of the 
Leavitts, as are those of nearly everyone 
who has spent any length of time in 
East Barnard. It is nearly impossible to 
have lived there among them and not 
be impressed by the family's closeness 
and its size. Even as a child, I realized 
that here were children within a large 
extended family of aunts, uncles, cou- 
sins, siblings and grandparents, who al- 
ways had someone to play with and a 
lap to sit on. 

Some things have changed in the vil- 
lage of East Barnard sińce I grew up, 
but not the Leavitts. They are still 
sending out shoots and putting down 
roots. The idea of a "family tree in 
photographs" grew from my friendship 
with several members of the family. 
Once the idea hatched, however ; I was 
faced with tracking down no fewer 


than thirty-six distinct family branches 
of the Leavitts living within the area. A 
few of the families needed to be per- 
suaded to participate, but most were 
openly enthusiastic about the photo- 
graphic family tree, and eventually, all 
were agreeable subjects. 

These portraits comprise part of an 
exhibition of 35 portraits that was 
mounted at the 108 Chelsea Street Res- 
taurant in nearby South Royalton. 

When they were hung, the photographs 
brought four generations of the Leavitts 
together yet again for an impromptu 
family reunion that impressed even Jo¬ 
sephine and Dudley Leavitt. "Wonder- 
ful," the couple exclaimed as they 
surveyed their brood of children, grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. "Look 
at what we started." 



Great-granddaughters Melinda, 
Amanda and Rebecca Perron 
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Pamylee and Francis Carbino 



Twins Brian and Barbara, and Heidi Carbino 


Ońginally, Dudley’s and 
fosephine's family compńsed 
three sons and four daughters. 
Ali of the children marńed 
and became parents themselves, 
and the number of Leavitts 
incieased correspondingly. 
Dudley's eldest son, Bud, is 
shown on this page along with 
his three children: Dan, Randy 
and Pam. Pam’s three towheads 
are also pictured, as is Bud's 
second eldest sister, Marian. 
















Marjorie and Floyd Van Alstyne 


Mary Ellen and Rodney Croft 


Deborah and Chandler "Denny" Hewitt 


Marjorie came after Bud in 
Dudley’s and fosephine's 
family. She is shown here with 
her husband and two of their 
five children — Mary Ellen 
and Debbie. Mary Ellen's two 
daughters, fennifer and Gwen- 
dolyn, are also pictured, as 
are their cousins, Karen, 
Denny Ir., and David, who are 
Debbie’s offspring. The very 
special family gathering pre- 
served below brought together 
50 members of the 60-strong 
Leavitt elan of East Barnard. 


Jennifer and Gwendolyn Croft 


Denny, |r., Karen and David Hewitt 
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Profile of a Polemicist 

FRANK BRYAN 

By Dan Gillmor 



Gesłuring like a country preacher, Bryan rnakes the rounds of the state's church basements — also its libraries and schools — expounding his 
conuiction that Yermonfs town meeting should be reseroed for determining matters of local significance. 
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A sk Frank Bryan, Vermont's rough- 
hewn political scholar, about Ver- 
mont, its towns and town meeting, and 
he offers the kind of lecture a good parent 
gives an errant child: stern but fond. 
Bryan, an associate professor of political 
science at the University of Vermont, can 
recite a list of problems facing the State 
and its communities. Many of these prob¬ 
lems, he says, center on what he calls the 
towns' loss of authority to the State gov- 
ernment. On no datę is that loss morę 
apparent, he thinks, than the first Tues- 
day in March, when town voters gather 
to debate budgets, fire trucks and other 
matters of community concern. 

Bryan has become a leading expert on 
the New England town meeting, the ven- 
erable annual ritual often termed the last 
bastion of grassroots democracy. Unfor- 
tunately, he thinks, the institution has de- 
veloped a serious case of political 
crabgrass. He believes that the erosion of 
authority toward the State level and the 
profusion of special-interest votes that 
have no direct local impact — such as 
those on the nuclear freeze and aid to El 
Salvador — represent a generał weaken- 
ing of town meeting, an event that he 
would like to see reserved almost solely 
for local issues and decisions. 

If town meeting may be having its trou- 
bles, however, Bryan is far from suffering 
a similar fate. In fact and somewhat to his 
own surprise, he is rapidly becoming a 
Vermont institution. Just in the past few 
months he has drawn new attention for 
being co-author of one of the state's re- 
cent, best-selling books, Real Vermonters 
Dorit Milk Goats , a humor-filled, cantan- 
kerous elegy to the hardscrabble lives of 
the state's natives. It is characteristic of 
Bryan, who grew up in Newbury, a town 
of 1699 next to the Connecticut River just 
north of Bradford, to deny that he is a 
"Real Vermonter" simply because he was 
born across the river in West Stewarts- 
town, New Hampshire. "It's on my birth 
certificate and I can't get it off," he laughs. 

Nonetheless, the 42-year-old Bryan is 
one of the few scholars of Vermont who 
has roots in the State. They are deep roots, 
extending back five generations, and they 
hołd him firmly to the ground in his work 
and his life outside of the university. To 
encounter Bryan in one of his many hab- 
itats is to encounter an apparently differ- 
ent person each time. However, 
intertwined with those roots is a fine but 
strong thread that binds all of Bryan's var- 
ious characters into a coherent whole. 
The Bryan at work is an impressive po¬ 


litical scientist. Armed with degrees from 
St. MichaeFs College in Winooski, the 
University of Vermont and the University 
of Connecticut, and motivated by the col¬ 
lege professor's manifest destiny to pub- 
lish frequently, he is a careful scholar who 
writes densely crafted treatises on sub- 
jects like town meetings and rural politics. 
He is also a ringleader of a group of Ver- 
mont citizens who are trying to compose 
a book of essays that define the State and 
where it should be headed in coming dec- 
ades. Finally, the former Golden Gloves 
boxer, who still works out regularly at the 


Burlington YMCA, remains the nostalgie 
researcher who heads back to Newbury 
each March to observe, but never to par- 
ticipate in, his hometown's town meet¬ 
ing. 

At the University of Vermont (which 
ironically turned him down for admission 
when he graduated from high school), 
Bryan insists that his students gain morę 
than a few memorized facts for their ef- 
forts. During one semester every other 
year he offers one of the Political Science 
Department's toughest — and surpris- 
ingly most sought-after — courses. Teams 
of students in the course oppose each 
other in two mock trials dealing with top- 
ical issues of local and State government, 


but a wrinkle sets these exercises apart 
from other student mock trials: Members 
of the losing team fail that half of the 
course. Bryan calls it his demonstration 
of a real-life unpleasantness: "They could 
fail despite the fact they may have worked 
harder and learned morę [than the other 
team]." Fortunately, the student teams al- 
ways have won one of the semester's 
trials, but the likelihood remains strong 
that someday a team will lose both trials 
and fail the course. Bryan calls this pro- 
cess "dodging the bullet." 

It is primarily for his yoluminous re- 


search into the phenomenon of town 
meeting, however, that Bryan has become 
best known to many Vermonters. It is this 
research that is becoming increasingly 
well-known as Bryan grows increasingly 
critical of the object of his research. But if 
what he has found in his research causes 
him to be critical, it suggests to him that 
the failings have roots in the conditions 
of the towns themselves. 

"The town meetings' teeth have been 
removed by the State, and the procla- 
mations they make today will soon begin 
to sound like the gruff bluffs of a weary 
old hound waking from a summer's nap," 
he insists at a Burlington debate with 
(Continued on page 60) 



Inside a hearing room at the Washington County Courthouse, Bryan's 
students grill Vermont House Speaker Stephan Morse as part of a 
mock trial that will determine half their grades. 
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A BRYAN SAMPLER 


. . . Vermont is naturally rural. It is a land of a thousand 
ups and downs. Charles Johnson in his splendid book, 
The Naturę of Vermont, calls it "moderately grand, a soft- 
ness over old ruggedness." Frank Smallwood of Dart- 
mouth says it is "a patchwork quilt of pastures, meadows 
and smali villages." This land of natural nooks and cran- 
nies provides the perfect environment for decentralized 
communal living. 

Yet we have given up communal living in the name of 
perfection — a perfection specified by modern, urban im- 
peratives and values. Our schools were too "smali." We 
madę them bigger. Our roads were too "slow." We madę 
them faster. Our governments were too "unwieldy." We 
madę them efficient. 

The result is we are creating a life of administrative 
Systems rather than human communities. We are destroy- 
ing our neighborhoods and estranging ourselves from our 
neighbors. Now one's friends need not even be in the 
same town, to say nothing of next door. We live in one 
town and work in another. One may shop here and politic 
there, join a health club here and send the kids to school 
there. 

Ali of this is dehumanizing because it tends to deny 


"complicated and dutiful" (as British author Jonathan 
Miller puts it) relationships. Linkages with other human 
beings only become human when they are multidimen- 
sional — complicated — not unidimensional and frag- 
mented. When one parcels out one's relationships to a 
series of individuals — one to work with, another to play 
with, a third to buy from, a fourth to sell to, a fifth to 
educate the kids, a sixth to argue with — one dehumanizes 
existence. The best way to avoid this is to preserve smali 
communities of neighbors in a relationship based on work 
and need. 

And smali communities of neighbors are natural to Ver- 
mont's topography. I contend, therefore, that our will- 
ingness to give up community life in favor of "system" 
life is a basie ecological insult, outdistancing in its impli- 
cations for the countryside many morę visible environ- 
mental travesties such as billboards or even dirty lakes or 
streams. What we are doing violates the essential character 
of the physical environment. Vermont's countryside spells 
"neighbor." YermonTs new society spells "system." 

From "The Lonely Villagers: Vermont in the Post-Modern 
World," by Frank M. Bryan, in Vermont , a publication of the 
University of Yermont, Fali 1982. 


Things Real Yermonters Are Born With 

• A sense of where "north" is 

• An inclination to say "no" 

• Patience 

• An ability to drive in the snów 

• One leg shorter than the other 

• A talent for telling time without a watch 

• One thousand different ways to indicate the 
affirmative 

• Knowledge about angles and leverage 


• The guts to spank children when they are 
being little brats 

• A taste for boiled greens of any kind 

• An ability to tell New Hampshire from Yermont 

• A dexterity for milking cows blindfolded 

• No fear of the truth 

"Things Real Vermonters Are Born With" from Real Vermonters 
Don't Milk Goats. Copyright © 1983 by Frank Bryan and William 
Mares. Reprinted by permission of The New England Press, Inc., 
Shelburne, VT. 


In sum, over the last two decades, the naturę of legislative 
politics has been dramatically altered in rural Vermont's 
legislative system. The metamorphosis has involved a 
changing socioeconomic environment, reapportionment, 
and a minority-party breakthrough. The lower house has 
been transformed from a large, fluid, unstructured body, 
where neither party nor constituency served as loci for 
concerted political activity, into a less diffuse system, 
where cohesion is apt to be very strong in the minority 
party, especially when it holds the governorship. 

The majority, while badly Split in the early days of 
change, was capable of showing a united front. Yermont's 
smali upper chamber, the Senate, has developed clustered 
voting patterns in a manner remarkably similar to that of 
the House, and although there were variations in party 
cohesion between the two houses before reapportion¬ 
ment, that act seems to have helped to synchronize in- 
terhouse party behavior. 


It is of particular interest to notę that political change 
in Yermont occurred coincidentally with alterations in the 
socioeconomic character of the State. Yet environmental 
changes were not profound, and we certainly find no 
reason to believe they were independently causal in na¬ 
turę. The changes in Vermont's Communications and 
transportation Systems and the decline of her family-farm 
culture coupled with parallel changes in legislative politics 
may provide a broad background from which to verify a 
frequently observed relationship between socioeconomic 
environments and legislative systems — namely, that 
structured legislatures are most often found in nonrural 
States. But it is well to remember that, although Yermont 
is undergoing certain kinds of socioeconomic changes, a 
move toward less intense ruralism is not one of them. 

Reprinted from Yankee Politics in Rural Vermont, by Frank M. Bryan 
by permission of the University Press of New England, copyright 
© 1974 by the Trustees of Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH. 
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(Continued from page 57) 

James Douglas, Vermont's Secretary of 
State. The morę often people bring non- 
local issues like aid to El Salvador to the 
fore, Bryan says, the less important town 
meeting becomes. However, that is not a 
blanket condemnation. Bryan believes the 
towns' nuclear freeze votes (Vermont 
gained famę across the nation in 1981 
when 161 towns voted in favor of a nu¬ 
clear freeze) represented the single out- 
side issue that belongs on local ballots. 
"It's transcendent," he says of the nuclear 
war question. 

In generał, however, he believes that 
no matter how important other side issues 
might be in other contexts, "they take our 
minds off the real problem: loss of real 
power. Town meetings should be about 
decision making, not about sending mes- 
sages. It's easy to give advice from the 
safety of town hall, but it's much morę 
difficult to govern ourselves." 

A.ccording to Bryan, big government, 
both State and federal, is based on the 
assumption that local communities can- 
not be trusted to handle their own affairs 
properly. To make his point he cites the 
school standards that have been im- 
posed by State and federal governments. 
Because that assumption leads to contin¬ 
ued dilution of local power, he argues, no 
one should be surprised that town meet¬ 
ings, which have fewer and fewer real 
matters to consider, are used by outsiders 
to further their own purposes. On this 
subject Bryan can be passionate. During 
the debate with Douglas, he referred to 
the town of Weston's 1983 vote to stop all 
U.S. economic and military aid to El Sal- 
vador, and the subsequent visit to Weston 
by that Latin American country's ambas- 
sador. "They were using us. You know it 
and I know it," he said. 

Only a sense of community and a res- 
toration of community power can reverse 
the trend, he says. Then he adds, "If there 
is any criterion for political unity, it is 
community." 

Bryan's cure for what ails town meeting 
is a somewhat radical suggestion from 
someone who calls himself a political con- 
servative. "Tm a town socialist," he says. 
"I like big government, relative to the size 
of the community . . . If I can go to town 
meeting and vote the scoundrels out of 
office, then Tm willing to vote them in in 
the first place and give them substantial 
authority." 

Today, he says, the State has taken over 
every important area of authority once 
held by local communities, and that 
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should change: "I would strengthen and 
maintain Vermont's 246 towns and cities 
by giving them something to do. We have 
to accept the inefficiency that democracy 
implies." Towns would certainly make 
mistakes, he concedes, "but you'd be sur¬ 
prised what an educational thing that 
would be ... I believe that the people are 
a lot wiser and morę progressive than the 
elites believe. Mistakes are painful, and 
we could do real harm to the system, but 
Tm willing to risk that at the town level. 
The higher the level of government, the 
greater the harm caused by government's 
mistakes. If you accept that people know 
what's good for them — and you have to 
accept that to support town government 
— then I would rather have the potential 
for imperfection than the certainty of me- 
diocrity. Given a chance, people are wiser 
and less selfish than they're given credit 
for." 

That philosophy has its roots in a 1963 
conversation Bryan had with his brother, 
David, now a priest. "He had a profound 
influence on me," Bryan says. "We 
climbed a mountain one day. It took all 
day. Dave and I started talking about hu- 
man-scale communities, and he con- 
vinced me that New Deal liberalism was 
going to destroy the fabric of the smali 
towns. I went up the mountain a liberał. 
I came down what would be called a con- 
servative." 

Bryan's conservatism, however, is the 
old-fashioned kind. It makes him distrust- 
ful of anything centralized and large, like 
big federal and State governments or big 
corporations. "They're both dangerous," 
he says. 

Not surprisingly, the decentralist point 
of view carries beyond the university and 
political contemplation. When Bryan 
heads home after a day of teaching, he 
goes not to a suburban ranch or colonial 
home but to a smali house in a Starksboro 
hollow where he lives with his wife, Lee, 
and their two children. The place is so far 
from town that the telephone lines don't 
extend there. Electricity, however, has 
madę it that far. So have two oxen, which 
Bryan teams to skid out logs for the 
winter's fuel. 

On a Sunday afternoon Bryan is stack- 
ing an enormous pile of firewood. He 
stares at the winding stack and muses that 
it probably won't be enough. Inside the 
expanding, continually unfinished and 
mostly hand-constructed house, Bryan 
recalls some tough sledding in his earlier 
years when he lived in Newbury with his 
mother and brother, David. "I grew up 
working hard. I worked weekends on 
farms, and was logging by the time I was 


16 or 17. In the summers — I was 16 when 
I started — I worked for the State geolog- 
ical survey. I lived away from home dur¬ 
ing the summer for the last three years of 
high school, and I got to see a lot of the 
State. I was lucky." 

It was not enough, however, to finance 
the education he wanted. To attend St. 
MichaePs College and then graduate 
school he needed to take out large loans. 
By the time he obtained his PhD from the 
University of Connecticut he owed so 
much that he only finished paying off the 
debt in 1980. 

He went to work first teaching in a Ver- 
mont high school, and went from there 
to St. Michaeks College. By 1974 he was 
chairman of the Political Science Depart¬ 
ment at Montana State University. In the 
fali of 1976, however, he gave it up to 
return to the State he missed. That year 
he taught one course at the University of 
Vermont and drove a school bus. "It was 
a heck of a risk," he says, but by the next 
year he was teaching three courses and 
before long he was appointed to the fac- 
ulty. In 1983 he received tenure. 

Bryan's choice of life style reflects his 
belief that he must avoid some of the trap- 
pings of today's fast-paced world if he is 
to retain his rural soul. He calls himself a 
"rural romanticist." 

"If anything is important, it is how 
much sacrifice you accept. You can't un- 
derstand it if you have a lot of money and 
buy a technological cocoon to sustain 
yourself in a rural place," he says. "The 
reality is getting stuck again and again, 
no phone, no closets, using the oxen to 
get the wood, cutting your own fence 
posts. Look," he adds, "I can do a con¬ 
sulting job in Burlington and buy the new 
fence posts. But unless you do things 
yourself, you never understand how rural 
people live. Most don't have the safety 
net. 

"Pm not against progress," he says, 
finally, to dispel any growing misimpres- 
sions about himself and his philosophy, 
"although I am against a phone. Of 
course, when they put lines through here 
we'll probably get a phone. And I do have 
electricity and a chain saw. But show me 
a Vermont farmer who milks by hand, 
and Tli show you a 'flatlander' who does 
it for fun. Living the real rural life is not 
fun. Sometimes it's like beating your head 
against a wali. 

"Why do I do this? I don't know," he 
says. "It's a hard life, but worth the effort. 
You learn about your place in the uni- 
verse." c & 
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Bryan calls himself a "rural romanticist" and bemoans what he considers the undermining of ruralism by technology, but he has few illusions about life in the 
countn/. He heats his house with wood that he skids using a team of oxen, and lives without a telephone along a dirt road in a Starksboro hol Iow. 
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A little chocolate makes a felicitous finish 
to a dinner that features a boned shoulder of 

SPRING LAMB 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


S pring, says our friend in Pomfret, can be a fickle time of 
the year. "We get a few fine warm days and peel off our 
long-johns and what happens? It's snowing next morning and 
the mercury's plunged out of sight!" 

Don't let him fool you. This sort of situation doesn't dismay 
him in the least; lt gives him yet another chance to prepare 
the sort of hearty dinner he enjoys. "It's my almost-winter 
cuisine," he says. 

One of his favorite early spring dinners is based on a hill- 
country dish he had in France some time ago. "Their lamb was 
braised and the beans were finished off in the braising liąuid. 
It was good," he admitted somewhat grudgingly, "but much 
of the meat's flavor had been boiled out, and Tm not all that 
fond of the soup-meat effect." Conseąuently, he roasts the 
meat, cooking the beans separately in chicken or beef broth. 
The beans can be done ahead of time or while the lamb is 
roasting. Succulent baked onions and fresh snów peas with 
water chestnuts are a good accompaniment. 

With this dinner our friend enjoys a glass or two of a light 
dry rosę winę, and especially recommends serving with the 
lamb a garnish of sliced fresh radishes for an unusual and in- 
teresting combination of textures and tastes. 

STUFFED SHOULDER OF LAMB (serves 6) 


hour. Keeping the pot covered, simmer for an hour or morę 
until the beans are tender. Add butter, salt and pepper to taste 
and a little morę broth, if needed, to keep the beans juicy. 

BAKED ONIONS 

Peel medium-sized onions, one per serving. Remove the core 
at the base and cut a smali cone out of the top. Put a dab of 
butter into the cone. Place each onion on a sąuare of foil, salt 
lightly, then enclose in the foil, pressing the top lightly to- 
gether. Place the onions in a baking dish and bakę about 35 
minutes at 350° or 1 hour at 300°. 

SNÓW PEAS 

These are easy. Remove the tips and tails and any strings. 
Plunge the peas into boiling salted water on high heat, cover 
the pot tightly and cook just a minutę or two, leaving the peas 
crisp and crunchy. Drain them, return them to the pan, add 
butter, salt and pepper and a few sliced water chestnuts, if you 
have them. 

Follow the lamb with a salad of new baby lettuce dressed 
with lemon juice and olive oil, but please make it a smali 
serving so as to leave plenty of room for a dish of 


4 or 5 lb. shoulder of lamb 3 or 4 strips of bacon 

Vi lb. Vermont sagę sausage (optional) 

Fresh or dried rosemary 1 clove garlic 

Salt and pepper 

Bonę the meat yourself or have your butcher do it for you. As 
much as possible of the outside layer of fat should be removed. 
Lay meat fiat, boned side up, rub with a cut clove of garlic, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper and rosemary to taste. If sausage is 
very fatty, fry partially and drain. Spread sausage on meat, roli 
up the lamb and tie it tightly with heavy butcher's cord at 1 Vi 
inch intervals. Also, tie one or two strings lengthwise to keep 
stuffing from oozing out. (Ground pork seasoned with sagę and 
rosemary may be substituted as stuffing.) 

To roast the lamb, put the meat on a rack in an uncovered 
pan, place in the middle of a pre-heated 350° oven and cook 
20-25 minutes per pound or until a meat thermometer reads 
160° or morę, depending on your taste. During the last hour of 
roasting, 3 or 4 strips of partially cooked bacon may be draped 
over lamb. 


PEA BEANS 

2 cups dried pea beans 3 cups chicken or beef broth 
1 clove garlic, mashed 1 Tbsp. butter 

Bring the broth to a boil, then add the beans and the mashed 
garlic. Return the broth to a boil and cook the beans just 2 
minutes. Remove them from the heat, cover and let stand one 


CHOCOLATE FELICITY (serves 4 6) 


3 oz. semi-sweet 
chocolate 

1 oz. unsweetened 
chocolate 

2 Tbsp. water 
1 Tbsp. butter 


2 cups heavy cream 

2 egg yolks 

3 Tbsp. orange concentrate 
Grated rind of 1 orange 

4 Tbsp. chopped candied ginger 
2 Tbsp. sugar 


2 Tbsp. dark rum (optional) 


Cut the chocolate into smali pieces. Melt it with the water 
and butter in the top of a double boiler. In a separate pan heat 
1 Vi cups cream until it begins to form bubbles at the edge. Add 
to the chocolate, blending thoroughly. Remove the chocolate 
mixture from the heat. 

In a smali mixing bowl beat the yolks and half of the sugar, 
then slowly add half the creamed chocolate, stirring contin- 
uously. Pour this mixture back into the rest of the creamed 
chocolate. Return all of the mixture to the double boiler and 
stir continuously until it thickens. Remove from heat. 

Add the orange concentrate, grated rind and chopped ginger. 
Mix well, pour or spoon the chocolate into stemmed glasses. 
Cool, then chill it for 2 or 3 hours. Just before serving, whip 
the remaining Vi cup of cream with the remaining sugar and 
the rum, and put a dollop atop each serving of the Felicity. 


If, like our friend in Pomfret, you have a taste for chocolate, 
you will like this very much! c cr> 
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POST BOY 


We have recently concluded Vermont Life 's first major readers' 
survey and we thought you might be interested to know what 
company you keep. Questionnaires were mailed to a random 
sampling of 2000 subscribers and 1365 responded. Although we 
tend to view the resulting statistics with the same healthy skep- 
ticism with which nearly everyone who works with words re- 
gards numbers, we feel reasonably confident in saying that the 
average reader is a małe between the ages of 25 and 64; that he 
heads a household, even if it is only a household of one; that 
he has been reading the magazine for at least ten years; that he 
reads and collects every issue; that he has visited an historie 
site within the past year; that he has purchased at least one 
hardcover and at least one paperback book within the same 
period; that he maintains both a vegetable and a flower garden; 
and that his household freezes the garden produce. 

This composite reader is a wondrous creature for us to behold, 
but we confess to being at least as intrigued by the life styles 
that were suggested by the answers to several of the other ques- 
tions. For example, 671 of the respondents feed birds but only 
512 acknowledged watching birds, leading us to conclude that 
159 of the respondents live much morę extravagantlv than we 
dare. At our house, if we don't watch the birds we're feeding, 
we can't be surę that the squirrels haven't eaten all the seed 
and washed it down with peanut butter. We were also surprised 
to see that 16 percent of the respondents still have not suc- 
cumbed to credit cards, subscribing instead, we are left to sup- 
pose, to the strict pay-as-you-go philosophy that attracts our 
interest and earns them our admiration. 

We marveled, too, to discover that 14.3 percent of the re¬ 
spondents found time and reason within the past year to write 
to the editor of a publication. This seems to us to be a healthy 
sign of communication between editors and readers and we can 
only hope that our readers will continue to take up their pens 
when they have something to share with us. Finally, we could 
not help but be amused by the simple trust and goodwill dis- 
played by so many of the readers who put their names and 
return addresses on the envelopes in which they returned a 
questionnaire that was designed to protect their anonymity. 

Vermont Life is not the only one making generalizations these 
days and hoping people will find them useful and palatable. 
The state's Department of Health and its Planning Office have 
been occupied with population trends and projections. Among 
the findings they released recently are statistics revealing that 
Vermonters are on the move. This will not surprise anyone who 
has paid any notice to the history of the state's demographics. 
The reputation Vermonters have for being deeply rooted reflects 
a State of the heart not a fact of the feet; the simple truth is that 
Vermonters seem to be possessed of a gene that prohibits them 
from sitting still for any length of time. As Lewis Stilwell noted 


in his worthy monograph, Migration from Yermont , 1776-1860 , 
"Vermonters were the sort of folk who, even when there was 
no objective reason for migrating, were likely to keep on moving 
because they felt like it." 

The findings do reveal a trend that may raise some eyebrows, 
however. It appears that Vermonters are moving from the coun¬ 
try to the city, specifically to South Burlington, Burlington, St. 
Albans, Montpelier, Barre, Vergennes, Winooski, Brattleboro 
and Bennington. This is a reversal of the flow that characterized 
migration in Vermont during the 1970s and that kept Vermont's 
already smali cities from growing at rates equal to those of many 
of the state's towns and villages. 

Stilwell would be amused by the trend and even morę by the 
flocks of families engaged in the current migration. Fifty years 
ago when he published his research, he noted that Vermont 
migrants "were consistently clannish. They travelled in groups 
of friends and relatives. They stopped off with other friends 
and relatives along the way. At the end of their journey they 
joined still other friends and relatives who had gone before 
them." And so Vermont urbanites, who were regarded so sus- 
piciously by their country friends five years ago for preferring 
a ten minutę walk to work to a ten acre spread, now are joined 
by these friends and relatives and welcome them to the fold, as 
well as to the pleasures of city life amid the Green Mountains. 

At the same time that we are applauding a spirited discourse 
between readers and editors it pains us to admit that very often 
the catalyst for a conversation is the detection by a reader of an 
error in the publication. Among the 14.3 percent of Vermont Life 
readers who wrote to an editor within the past year are four 
readers who have written to this magazine within the past three 
months to inform us that we misplaced a comma (in the caption 
on page 8 of the autumn issue); a set of quotation marks (at the 
end of the article on page 28 of the winter issue); a dependent 
clause (in the caption on page 47 of the same issue); and a hill 
(the view on page 59 of that issue is really in East Burkę). A 
fifth reader has written to tell us that whatever legislative com- 
pound is used to patch the hole that lies where Enosburg, 
Bakersfield and Montgomery should come together, but don't, 
had better be rectangular, not triangular, as we had stated. 

To be truthful, the misplaced hill prompted not one letter but 
two. The second writer, however, had morę information to im- 
part. He wanted to draw our attention to a smali red Cape that 
appears in the foreground of that photograph of Darling Ridge 
in East Burkę. It is the house in which his father, Dr. Paul Willard 
of Peter and Polly famę and about whom we wrote in last issue's 
Post Boy, had spent his finał years. 

And a seventh correspondent, Mira Shelvey, alerted us to her 
photograph, which appears in the article on the fiftieth anni- 
yersary of the opening of the first ski tow in the United States 
and in which she has the rather unenviable distinction of await- 
ing a turn on the life-defying contraption. 

A bicentennial birthday is upon us and we would be remiss if 
we did not acknowledge it. Two hundred years ago, on March 
9, 1784, the Vermont General Assembly established a postał 
service in the smali Republic of Vermont. Of the 103 settled 
communities within the State at the time, Bennington, Rutland, 
Brattleboro, Windsor and Newbury were the five privileged to 
host offices. 

Anthony Haswell, a printer from Bennington who had begun 
publishing Vermont's first newspaper barely nine months ear- 
lier, had lobbied hard in the Assembly for organized mail de- 
livery and was appointed the state's first Postmaster General. 
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His motivation was the dual need to receive regular news from 
the outside and to mail his newspaper to his subscribers. Two 
centuries later, Vermont Life' s needs are remarkably similar to 
those of Mr. Haswell, and we would like to take this opportunity 
to thank the state's postał workers for letting neither rain nor 
sleet nor March mud delay them from their appointed rounds. 

While we're handing out kudos we would like to acknowledge 
the achievement of six of the state's artists who are among 100 
participants, selected from among 1000 applicants, in the Wash¬ 
ington Craft Show. The show, which runs from April 27-29, is 
one of the country's most prestigious craft shows and is the 
only major juried exhibition and sale in the nation's Capital to 
present crafts as fine art. Congratulations go to Tom Baker of 
Middlebury for his jewelry; to Sylvia Davis Bower of West Dan- 
ville for her ceramics; to Wayne Douglas Filan of Shoreham for 
his glass; to Susan M. Neal of Plainfield for her textiles; to James 
C. Parsons of Manchester Center for his glass; and to Mimi 
Rondenet of Burlington for her textiles. 

Interesting things come in smali envelopes. We have just re- 
ceived a request from a woman in a large mid-western State for 
a copy of Frank BryarFs and Bill Mare's book, Real Vermonters 
Don't Milk Goats, which is discussed and excerpted in our profile 
of Bryan in this issue. It reminds us of the childhood gamę of 
"telephone," in which one child in a ring of children whispers 
a perfectly intelligible phrase into the ear of the child sitting 
next to him. As the phrase is repeated in the ears of children 
around the ring it gradually becomes less and less intelligible. 
What is announced after the phrase has come fuli circle is usually 
nothing morę than gibberish. To bring this short tale fuli circle, 
in a way that should amuse the authors, the state's legislators 
and most Vermonters, real and otherwise, the item requested 
was, "Real Vermonsters Don't Milk Governments." 

If home is where the heart is, Murray Hoyt came home when 
he was two-and-a-half years old and his father brought him 
from Worcester, Mass. to Potash Bay outside Vergennes to 
spend the summer at a camp near this grandmother's farm on 
the shores of Lakę Champlain. Most of the 76 summers sińce 
then have been spent within a stone's throw of the same spot, 
half of them at the camp itself and the other half at OwFs Head, 
a resort that he developed and operated for 25 years on the old 
farmstead and which is now operated by his daughter and her 
family. During the rest of the year he kept himself busy writing 
morę than a dozen books, both fiction and non-fiction, free- 
lancing for a score of magazines and entrenching himself in 
Middlebury. 

For the past twenty-eight years, however, Murray has had a 
home away from home at Vermont Life , which has been pleased 
to publish 22 of his articles during the same span. The subjects 
ranged from reminiscences to microscopes to golf (sports have 
always been a favorite topie) to furniture makers to Christmas 
trees to outboard motors to modern milking parlors. He also 
contributed four essays to Vermont Life’ s first book, Vermont: A 
Special World and later, a chapter to another Vermont Life book, 
Mischief in the Mountains. 

Vermont Life recompensed him for being so generous with his 
talent by appointing him an Associate Editor in the autumn of 
1956 and asking him to work occasionally for the magazine at 
the munificent sum of $10 per day. In 1961 all the Associate 
Editors were gathered into the Board of Senior Editors, and 
although the pay has never kept pace with the times, Murray 
has kept a seat warm at that round table ever sińce. 
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Murray Hoyt 

Through these years Murray's contribution to the magazine 
has been measured by his wry wit and imperturbable grace. A 
slight, soft-spoken man with a deceptively expansive sense of 
humor and a perspicacious insight into the predicaments of men 
and language, he has provided wise and welcome counsel to 
four editors. 

It is with great pleasure that we take this opportunity to an- 
nounce Murray's appointment as Vermont Life' s first Senior Ed¬ 
itor Emeritus , a change that is reflected in this issue's masthead. 
Although the daily ratę for occasional work at the magazine 
remains embarrassingly modest, we expect no less from Murray 
than he has offered in the past: a quiet commitment to pre- 
serving Vermont's best and to promoting its best interests. 

At the end of one of the chapters that Murray wrote for Ver- 
mont: A Special World, he considers the halcyon summer days of 
his childhood on Potash Bay and considers, "there must have 
been something wrong with me not to need a car or a motorcycle 
or a speedboat or a radio or a television set or lots of money. 
But even though it shows me as being a person who didn't 
know enough to miss the good and interesting things in life, 
anyway that's how it was." 

We think, after re-reading the many articles he has contributed 
to Vermont Life over the years, that he knows plenty about good 
and interesting things, and we want him to know that we ap- 
preciate his sharing them with us. 
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Many hands make light work as sugaring brighłens early spring in 
West Brattleboro. Photographer Richard Howard was there to share 
not only the sweat of the season but its sweetness too. 




























